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IN 1935, during its third season of excavation at Tell ed- 
Duweir (Lachish), the Wellcome Archaeological Research Ex- 
pedition to the Near East, under the leadership of the late 
Mr J. L. Starkey, was fortunate enough to discover in the ruins of a 
small room under the gate-tower, which formed part of the main 
defences of the city, eighteen inscribed ostraca.' To these must 
now be added three more which have recently been unearthed.* 
It is hardly an exaggeration to say that their discovery is the 
most valuable find yet made in the Biblical archaeology of 
Palestine. If we except the Siloam inscription, no continuous 
Hebrew texts, such as these are, have hitherto come to light. 


1 These have now been published for the first time in their entirety in The 
Lachish Letters, by H. Torezyner, L. Harding, A. Lewis, and J. L. Starkey 
(O.U.P. 1938). Torezyner supplies translations of the letters, philological notes, 
and general remarks on their contents, as well as a table of personal names 
mentioned in the letters and a glossary of Hebrew words occurring therein. The 
other contributors to the volume deal with matters of a varied character—Starkey 
gives an account of the discovery of the ostraca, Harding describes them and is 
responsible for the excellent hand-copies of them, and in addition he writes notes 
on the chart of alphabets ; and Lewis furnishes a description of his tests upon the 
ink of the letters and his experiments for intensifying the writing. As frequent 
reference wili be made in this article to this volume and to certain other literature 
on the ostraca, the following abbreviations are employed :—T. = H. Torezyner in 
The Lachish Letters; A, = W. F.-Albright, G. = C. H. Gordon, and Gi, = H. L. 
Ginsberg, all in the Budletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research; C. = 
U. Cassuto, I primi quattro ostraca di Lakis, in Rivista degli Studi Orientali, xvi 
(1936), pp. 163 ff; H. = J. Hempel, Die Ostraka von Lakis, in Zeitschrift fiir die 
alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, 1938, pp. 126 ff; J. = J.W. Jack, The Lachish Letters ; 
their Date and Import, in Palestine Exploration Quarterly, 1938, p. 165; K. = 
P. Kahle, Review of Torczyner’s The Lachish Letters, in Zeitschrift der Deutschen 
Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, Bd. 92, H. 1 (1938), pp. 271 ff; B. = S, Birnbaum, 
The Lachish Ostraca (1 am greatly indebted to Professor S, H. Hooke for his 
courtesy in allowing me to use this article in advance of its publication in the 
Palestine Exploration Quarterly). 

® See The Times, 26 May, 1938. 
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They are the first real personal Jewish documents to be found 
in Palestine, and they reach us in the original form in which 
they left the hands of the writers. From them we may now 
know for certain the kind of Hebrew language and writing the 
men of Judah were using in the age of Jeremiah. For it is to 
his age that the documents most probably belong. They were 
found in a deposit of ash and charcoal, which is thought to 
represent the latter of two destructions of Lachish, which were 
separated only by a few years. The assumption is that both 
were the results of the two Babylonian attacks on Judah in 
597 B.C. and 588 B.C. This archaeological evidence receives 
some support, as will be shewn later, from the evidence of the 
personal names which occur in the letters themselves. It may 
be regarded as tolerably certain that these documents belong to 
the close of Zedekiah’s reign, to those last troublous days of the 
Hebrew monarchy ‘when the king of Babylon’s army fought 
against Jerusalem, and against all the cities of Judah that were 
left, against Lachish and Azekah; for these alone remained of 
the cities of Judah as fenced cities’ (Jer. xxxiv. 7). If, as seems 
probable, the fall of Lachish took place at the end of the year 
589 B.C., these letters may be assigned to the summer of that 
year.’ 

The letters, which are artistically written *® with a pen of wood 
or reed in iron carbon ink, exhibit a cursive form of the ancient 
Phoenician-Hebrew script. The varying forms of the signs used 
suggest that they were not all written by the same person. The 
three different introductory formulae (‘2% 5x in letters ii and vi, 

v [1 3y in iii, and mm yor in iv, (v?), viii, and ix) may also 
point to a variety of writers. Indeed it may be that they were 
all written by different hands. In the ninety or so lines which 
are readable all the letters of the alphabet are represented, “th 
occurring here for the first time in its written form.® The chart 

* See The Lachish Letters, p. 204. The Lachish excavations thus seem to pro- 


vide the first tangible evidence of the two captivities ; see Starkey, PEQ., 1937, 
Pp. 177- 

Y Ct. K., p. 272. The stores of olive stones—a reminder of one of the city’s 
main industries—among the embers of the burnt city point to the probability that 
the siege of Lachish took place after the autumn olive harvest. See Starkey in 
The Lachish Letters, p. 12. Cf. A. 61 (1936), p. 15. 

* See especially letter ii, * So 5 Ibid, 

* It is interesting to note that Tell ed-Duweir supplies also the first clear 
example of /éth in the lapidary’s script. It occurs on a seal (¢. 600 B.c.) in the 
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of alphabets?! reveals the similarity (most strikingly seen perhaps 
in letter i) between the writing on these and the Samaritan 
ostraca® (850-8co B.C.) on the one hand, and the script of the 
Ophel ostracon*® on the other. There are certain characteristics 
of the writing which are of some importance for the textual 
study ofthe Old Testament. For example, the words are divided 
by a dot, though this practice is by no means uniformly observed 
(in vi and xviii the dots are almost entirely absent).* They are, 
too, commonly split at the end of a line. Further, there are 
scribal errors, like J3y for Juay (iii, 1. 21); a scribal correction 
is to be seen in vi, 1. 8, where an ’a/eph has been inserted above 
the line®; and cases of haplography are to be found, as they are 
in the Old Testament, for example in 7px'>) (iii, 1. 8) and Ayrn 
(iii, 1. g: in vi, 1. 12, however, M™ ‘n is written in full), Torczyner 
(pp. 16, 54) may be right in supposing that these latter are not 
so much mistakes as an actual rendering of the popular pro- 
nunciation of these words. Again, the name my is always 
written in full, and is not abbreviated, as it apparently is 
occasionally in the Massoretic Text.’ The two cases of 
which, Torezyner believes, occur in v, 1. 10 and ix, l. 7, are 
very doubtful, and will be referred to again later. 

Torezyner’s interpretation of the letters, worked out with 
great ingenuity, is briefly as follows. The letters form part of 
a single correspondence * between Hosha‘yahu, commander of a 


name WYOLY (cf. Jer. xxxviii. 1, &c.). See Starkey in PEQ., 1937, pp. 177, 230f; 
ep. T., p. 24, mn. 1. 

1 In The Lachish Letters, facing p. 220. 

* See further T., p. 15; A. 61 (1936), p. 14. J., p. 167, suggests that the 
letters may have been written by a scribe trained in Samaria. 

® Assigned by W. F. Albright (Journ. of the Palestinian Oriental Society, 1926, 
p. 88 ff) to the century before the Exile, but by R. Dussaud (Syria, viii, p. 80) to 
the Persian period. 

‘ The two most nearly contemporary seals—those of Gedaliah from Tell ed- 
Duweir, and of Jaazaniah from Tell en-Nasbe, have no word-divider, while the 
Samaritan ostraca employ it to a much greater extent. Was it in process of 
disappearing in the sixth century? Or did the northern practice differ from the - 
southern in this respect? See H.,p. 128. It is possible that further study of the 
letters will reveal a greater regularity in the use of the word-divider than is at 
present supposed. Cf. K., p. 274. 

'T., p tte 

® Is WON'D to be read as WON '3? See H., p. 131, n.¢. Cf. K., p. 274. 

7 See F. Perles, Analekten sur Textkritik des A. T., 1922, pp. 2 ff. 

* Letters ii, vi, vii, viii, and xviii all once formed part of the same pot, from 
which it may be inferred that the intervals between the dispatch of at least some 
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small outpost to the north of Lachish, probably Qiryat-Ye'arim, 
and Ya’ush,' military governor of Lachish* and commander of 
other fortresses along the Philistine border. At least fourteen 
of the letters are from Hosha‘yahu to Ya’ush.* They are for 
the most part incoming letters to Lachish—only one (xiii) appears 
to be an outgoing letter from Ya’ush to Hosha‘yahu, in which 
case it is probably to be regarded as a copy. Hosha‘yahu’s 
letters are all exculpating ones, and are regarded by Torczyner 
as forming the dossier of Hosha‘'yahu—they are ‘ evidence of 
the last military trial held at the gate of Lachish’ (pp. 18, 118). 
Letter i, which consists only of proper names,‘ is thought to 
contain a list of witnesses on Hosha‘yahu’s behalf. He is 
suspected of betraying the trust of his lord Ya’ush on three 
occasions, namely, in the case of Semakhyahu, who may have 
heard him curse the king (letter v), again when he failed in his 
military duty, which included the observation of the fire-signals 
from Lachish and Azekah (letters iv and xiii), and lastly when 
he was implicated in the fate of the prophet Uriyahu, son of 


especially are said to reveal Hosha‘yahu’s guilt in this last matter, 
though most of his letters are held to deal with the prophet as their 
main topic. These five letters are claimed to be perhaps some 
of the actual documents on which the report concerning Uriah 
the prophet in Jer. xxvi. 20 ff is based °—how he spoke against 
the government, as did Jeremiah; how he fied to Egypt, and 
how he was brought back to Jerusalem by Elnathan, the son of 
Achbor, and killed there. Ya’ush and his followers were, 
Torczyner believes, the prophet’s followers, as were Hosha‘yahu 
of the letters were short. See Starkey in The Lachish Letters, p. 12; see also 
Pp. 220. 


* So also C., p. 166, but A. 70 (1938), p. 12, Ya’Osh; ef. H., 129, n. a®; K., 
P. 273- 

® Lines 10 ff of letter iv, which was apparently written a few weeks only before 
the fall of Lachish, establish the identity of Tell ed-Duweir as Lachish; see T., 
pp. 84f. The earlier identification of Lachish with Tell el-Hesy must now be 
given up. 

® The servile language employed by a subordinate in his approach to a superior 
such as is familiar from the Tell el-Amarna letters and the Old Testament meets 
us again in this correspondence, e.g. %3 Pp] ‘JI3Y  ‘ who is thy slave a dog 
that...’ (in ii, Il. 3, 4, &e.). See T., p. 39; H., p. 129, n.d 

* Was letter xi also a list of names like letter i? See H., p. 137. 


* Letter iii is described by T., p. 62, as ‘almost an authentic chapter of the 
Holy Scriptures’. 
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and his people: they were zealous worshippers of Yahweh alone— 
hence the Yahwistic names in letter i, the prevalence of which, 
as opposed to names compounded with the names of other 
deities (cf. the many ‘heathen’ names on the ostraca from 
Samaria) is to be connected with Josiah’s reforms. 

Torczyner claims this theory to be ‘ definitely proved ’ (p. 66), 
but there are many difficulties in the way of its acceptance. 
Leaving aside the interpretation of the letters as a dossier relating 
to Hosha‘yahu’s trial, which has nothing to support it ' (Starkey,’ 
it should be noted, suggests that the room in which the docu- 
ments were found was a guard-room, where messages were 
received by the senior officer, rather than a court-room), the 
identification of the prophet mentioned in the letters with Uriah 
must be regarded as extremely hazardous. Nowhere in the 
texts is his name to be seen. In xvi, l. 5, where Torczyner 
(pp. 65, 173) would read the name Uriah, only the final letters 
wr appear in his transcription. The name here—if indeed a 
name is to be read *—might equally well be that of another 
prophet. As Torczyner himself remarks—‘It must certainly 
be admitted that there was more than one prophet at this 
time’ (p. 65). There was Hananiah (Jer, xxviii. 1 ff), and there 
was Jeremiah himself. Whether or not Jeremiah, whose name 
is thought by some to occur in xvii, l. 3, is the prophet in- 
tended will be discussed later. There is nothing, further, apart 
from Uriah’s connexion with the place, to suggest that Qiryat- 
Ye‘arim (Enab or Abu Ghosh, twenty-five miles from Lachish), 
was the outpost from which the letters came.° There are other 
possibilities. They may have been sent, for example, from 
Mareshah® (Tell Sandahannah), four miles or so north-east of 
Lachish, and eight miles south of Azekah (Tell Zakariyeh), or 
from some other place.’ There is, moreover, a difficulty in the 


1 J., p. 171, writes—‘No conclusions have ever been founded on a more 
fictitious idea’. 

® The Lachish Letters, p. 12. 

® B. thinks the letters 9 are improbable, while of the following word which T. 
reads as N37 he regards only the 7 and the & as certain. 

‘ Cf. H., p. 139—‘ Bei dem Prophetennamen in Zeile 5 ist der Phantasie freier 
Spielraum gegeben’. 

® Cf. H., p. 134; see also Times Literary Supplement, vol. xxxvii, p. 460. 

* So J., p. 185; cf. the same writer in Expository Times, 1938, p. 424. 

7 A, 61 (1936), p. 16, suggests the neighbourhood of Tell Beit Mirsim (Debir), 
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matter of dating. In Jer. xxvi. 20 ff Uriah’s flight into Egypt 
takes place in the reign of Jehoiakim, while these letters, as has 
already been stated, belong most probably to the reign of 
&edekiah. To surmount this difficulty, Torczyner is driven to the 
expedient of supposing that in Jer. xxvi a copyist has erroneously 
written the name of Jehoiakim for that of Zedekiah (p. 69). 
While, however, there is some reason to suppose that in Jer. xxvii. 1 
Jehoiakim is a /apsus calami on the part of a scribe for Zedekiah 
(cf. vv. 3, 12),' the present writer has failed to find any sup- 
port for Torczyner’s thesis of a copyist’s error in chapter xxvi. 
The interpretation too of npe (iii, 1. 4) as ‘the open-eyed, the 
seer’ in reference to Uriah (p. 65 f) is highly doubtful (v. i2/ra). 
It is at any rate strange, seeing that &°32 occurs at least once 
(iii, 1. 20)* where no doubt attaches to the reading, that the very 
unusual npp should have been employed as a synonym. Nor 
will every one be convinced by Torczyner’s attempt to identify 
35y7}3 inde, the officer who was sent to fetch Uriah from 
Egypt (Jer. xxvi. 22 f), with jnadx j2 wn33["] who is mentioned 
in letter iii, 1.15. Some mistake, he has to suppose, was made 
by the scribe of the ostracon or by the copyists of the Bible 
(p. 67). There is, moreover, considerable doubt as to the correct 
reading of the name which Torczyner reads as 1733{'}.°> There 
appears to be no trace of a yédh in cither the photo or the hand- 
copy; the name Kebaryahu‘* seems more probable—if the line 
contains a name at all. The doubt which surrounds the reading 
of this line robs Torczyner’s contention that the prophet is 
Uriah of a main argument in its support. 

A different interpretation of the letters, proposed by Jack,° 
sees in them a reflexion of the conflict between the pro-Egyptian 
and pro-Babylonian parties in Judah at the time of the Babylonian 
invasion which resulted in the fall of Jerusalem. The town of 
Lachish, in close contact with Egypt (it used the Egyptian 
twenty miles from Azekah. J., p. 185, thinks this spot was too far away to main- 
tain connexion. 


* See S.R. Driver, The Book of the Prophet Jeremiah, 1905, p. 161 ef al. 

* The first extra-Biblical use of the word N39; see J. A. Montgomery in Record 
and Revelation, ed. H. Wheeler Robinson, 1938, p. 25. 

® B. regards the reading of all three words node }3 wn33[*] as doubtful. 

* So A. 61 (1936), p. 12; K., p. 275. Cf. H., pp. 130, 131 n. f,and C., p. 172. 


J., P. 173, Suggests Kephiriah, comparing Is. xxxi. 4. 
® pp. 178 ff. 
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calendar and the Egyptian system of numeration)? belonged to 
the former party and was therefore, with its governor Ya'ush, 
opposed to Jeremiah, who advised submission to Babylon. 
Hosha‘yahu, on the other hand, was pro-Babylonian and in 
sympathy with the Jeremian policy. This is clearly shewn, Jack 
thinks, by the Yahweh names in letter i, and by Hosha‘yahu’s 
request to Ya’ush to use his influence with the king to save the 
prophet Jeremiah (letter vi) ; while the same may be inferred from 
letter v, where he is accused of cursing the king. As stated 
above, Jack believes that Mareshah may have been Hosha‘yahu’'s 
headquarters and the place from which the letters were sent. 
This city was, he points out, the home of prophets in earlier 
times—of Eliezer (2 Chron. xx. 37), and (if it is to be identified, 
as is thought by some, with Moresheth-Gath) of Micah also 
(Mic. i. 1). Its pro-Jeremian tendencies are therefore easily 
explicable. 

This theory, though less elaborately conceived than Torczyner's, 
is, however, not without its difficulties. As the identification of 
the prophet with Uriah is central to Torczyner’s thesis, so is 
his identification with Jeremiah to Jack’s interpretation. The 
identification of the prophet with Jeremiah appears, however, 
on examination to be hardly less precarious than his identifica- 
tion with Uriah. While Jack believes that 77 (read as wo) 
in xvii, |. 3 is a direct reference to the prophet,* others, reading 
the letters differently, do not find a name at all.® If, however, 
it be granted argumenti causa that the reading wor is correct, 
there can be no certainty that he is to be identified with the 
prophet. Again, Jack holds that the similarity in language 
between Jer. xxxviii. 4 and letter vi, ll. 4-7—‘ the words of the 
(prophet) are not good, (liable) to loosen the hands, (to make) 
sink the hands of the country and the city’*—is too striking to 
be accidental. Yet Torczyner can with equal confidence in- 
terpret these lines of Uriah! It is to be observed that the belief 
that vi, ll. 4-7, contain a reference to a prophet at all rests upon 


* See Starkey in PEQ., 1937, p. 238. ® p. 176. 

® So G. 70 (1938), p. 18, who finds only three letters (corresponding to ‘D7 
of 7) which he reads as ‘3%, i.e. IT) ‘my lord’. Cf. A. 7o (1938), p. 16. 
Whether the first two letters are J and 3 or 9 and 0 it is difficult to decide; both 
the photo and the hand-copy, however, seem to shew traces of a fourth letter, 
which might beam. H., p. 139, hs. B. ws. 

* T.’s translation, p. 117. 5 p. 176. 
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matter of dating. In Jer. xxvi. 20 ff Uriah’s flight into Egypt 
takes place in the reign of Jehoiakim, while these letters, as has 
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Jehoiakim is a /apsus calami on the part of a scribe for Zedekiah 
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port for Torczyner’s thesis of a copyist’s error in chapter xxvi. 
The interpretation too of npp (iii, 1. 4) as ‘the open-eyed, the 
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Egypt (Jer. xxvi. 22 f), with jnabsx j2 w32["] who is mentioned 
in letter iii, 1.15. Some mistake, he has to suppose, was made 
by the scribe of the ostracon or by the copyists of the Bible 
(p. 67). There is, moreover, considerable doubt as to the correct 
reading of the name which Torcezyner reads as 1133{"|.° There 
appears to be no trace of a yédh in either the photo or the hand- 
copy; the name Kebaryahu‘* seems more probable—if the line 
contains a name at all. The doubt which surrounds the reading 
of this line robs Torczyner’s contention that the prophet is 
Uriah of a main argument in its support. 

A different interpretation of the letters, proposed by Jack,’ 
sees in them a reflexion of the conflict between the pro-Egyptian 
and pro-Babylonian parties in Judah at the time of the Babylonian 
invasion which resulted in the fall of Jerusalem. The town of 
Lachish, in close contact with Egypt (it used the Egyptian 
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tain connexion. 


* See S. R. Driver, The Book of the Prophet Jeremiah, 1905, p. 161 ef al, 

* The first extra-Biblical use of the word 8°33; see J. A. Montgomery in Record 
and Revelation, ed. H. Wheeler Robinson, 1938, p. 25. 

® B, regards the reading of all three words inode 73 wmn33[*] as doubtful. 

* So A. 61 (1936), p. 12; K., p. 275. Cf. H., pp. 130, 131 n. f, and C., p. 172. 
J., Pp. 173, Suggests Kephiriah, comparing Is. xxxi. 4. 

® pp. 178 ff. 
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calendar and the Egyptian system of numeration)! belonged to 
the former party and was therefore, with its governor Ya'ush, 
opposed to Jeremiah, who advised submission to Babylon. 
Hosha‘yahu, on the other hand, was pro-B?| .‘onian and in 
sympathy with the Jeremian policy. This is c'. uriy shewn, Jack 
thinks, by the Yahweh names in letter i, and by Hosha‘yahu’s 
request to Ya’ush to use his influence with the king to save the 
prophet Jeremiah (letter vi) ; while the same may be inferred from 
letter v, where he is accused of cursing the king. As stated 
above, Jack believes that Mareshah may have been Hosha‘yahu’s 
headquarters and the place from which the letters were sent. 
This city was, he points out, the home of prophets in earlier 
times—of Eliezer (2 Chron. xx. 37), and (if it is to be identified, 
as is thought by some, with Moresheth-Gath) of Micah also 
(Mic. i. 1). Its pro-Jeremian tendencies are therefore easily 
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This theory, though less elaborately conceived than Torezyner’s, 
is, however, not without its difficulties. As the identification of 
the prophet with Uriah is central to Torczyner’s thesis, so is 
his identification with Jeremiah to Jack’s interpretation. The 
identification of the prophet with Jeremiah appears, however, 
on examination to be hardly less precarious than his identifica- 
tion with Uriah. While Jack believes that 07 (read as wo) 
in xvii, |. 3 is a direct reference to the prophet,’ others, reading 
the letters differently, do not find a name at all.’ If, however, 
it be granted argumenti causa that the reading wey is correct, 
there can be no certainty that he is to be identified with the 
prophet. Again, Jack holds that the similarity in language 
between Jer. xxxviii. 4 and letter vi, ll. 4-7—‘ the words of the 
(prophet) are not good, (liable) to loosen the hands, (to make) 
sink the hands of the country and the city’*— is too striking to 
be accidental. Yet Torczyner can with equal confidence in- 
terpret these lines of Uriah! It is to be observed that the belief 
that vi, ll. 4-7, contain a reference to a prophet at all rests upon 


? See Starkey in PEQ., 1937, p. 238. 2 p. 176. 

° So G. 70 (1938), p. 18, who finds only three letters (corresponding to ‘D7 
of 799) which he reads as ‘3%, i.e. at &} ‘my lord’. Cf. A. 7o (1938), p. 16. 
Whether the first two letters are J and 3 or 9 and 0 it is difficult to decide; both 
the photo and the hand-copy, however, seem to shew traces of a fourth letter, 
which might beam. H., p. 139, 4°. -B. WI. 

* T.’s translation, p. 117. 5 p. 176. 
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a doubtful reading, for x22, which Torczyner reads in line 5, is 
a guess—only the 7 is certain’; others read, not 823, but Down 
‘the officers’.2. The uncertainty of a reference to a prophet in 
line 5 must, of course, reflect itself in Jack’s identification of 
[o)}7wn in vi, 1. 4, with the princes who, according to Jer. xxxviii. 4, 
demanded of Zedekiah that the prophet Jeremiah should be put 
to death. And it may be pointed out further that, as far as the 
other verbal similarity between the two passages is concerned, 
namely, the use of the phrase ‘ITN NBIO (Jer. xxxviii. 4; in 
vi, l. 6 ov nad), this same phrase is used on quite another 
occasion of quite different persons, namely, the 7787 OY, who 
‘weakened the hands ("T! 0°8%) of the people of Judah’ (Ezra iv. 4). 
It was no doubt a stock Hebrew phrase to describe speech or 
behaviour which was calculated to demoralize. There does not 
appear to be any compelling reason, therefore, why vi, Il. 4-7, 
should be thought to be more applicable to Jeremiah (or Uriah) 
than, say, to one or more of the numerous political agitators 
who were, no doubt, active at this time.* 

Something may now be said about the language in which 
these letters are written. It is in all essentials identical with the 
Hebrew of the Old Testament.’ Some examples in illustration 
may be given. Wdw consecutive occurs both with the perfect 
(iv, 1. 10) and with the imperfect (iv, ll. 6-7); the familiar 42 
locale appears in mMyyn® (iv, 1. 7) and AMD (iii, 1. 16); and the 
phrase ay> AD (v, 1. 9) affords an interesting parallel to py>-np 
‘what aileth the people?’ (1 Sam. xi. 5; cf. the frequent 
WT in the O.T.), as does m7 [q]}r3[x] 2 (iii, I. 6-7) ‘thy 
slave’s heart is sick’ to 35 M3 MA in Lam. v. 17 (cf. i. 22, 
Isa. i. 5, Jer. viii. 18). Syntactically also the language of the 
letters illustrates the Hebrew of the Old Testament. We find, 
for example, the short construction xp yt * ‘knew (how) to 
read’ (cf, Isa. viii. 4) side by side with N7p> mp2 ‘ tried to read’ 

* So B. 2 So A. 70 (1938), p. 15. Cf. H., p. 135. 
> B. nod ‘to deceive, betray’. * Cf., e.g., Jer. xxvii. 14 ff. 


® The importance of these texts for the study of pre-Massoretic Hebrew is 
obvious. 


* T., p. 202, takes YY in the letters to be Jerusalem, which itself is not 


mentioned by name, though it is suggested tentatively in vi, l. 10, by T., pp. 115, 
203, and in x, }, i, by Gi. 71 (1938), p. 27. 


* If the reading is correct ; B, fails to find any trace of MY. 
* A. 61 (1936), p. 13, reads Np as imperative. 
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(iii, 1]. 8-10) ; and a parallel to the abrupt 8 in ™S ondd man THs 
(Job xv. 23) ‘ he wandereth abroad for bread, (saying), Where is 
it??? is found in iv, Il. 7-8, wR Mow ner “me TaN ‘and thy 
slave, my lord, will write thither (asking) where he is’? Some- 
times there appears to be an elision of self-understood words. 
An example of this may be seen in iv, Il. 12-13, "Pry MX AND xd 
‘we do not see Azekah’ for ‘the signals of Azekah’.’ It is 
noteworthy that the letters exhibit some forms which are of rare 
occurrence in the Old Testament, e.g. 12m (iv, ll. 10-11, only 
five times in the O.T. for the commoner n3x) ; 1930 * (iii, 1. 12, 
as in Job iv. 12; cf. 84D in Isa. xviii. 2, 7); and the writing 
of the suffix of the third masculine singular with 7, as in Map 
(ii, 1. 5; cf. Gen. ix. 21,xlix.11). Scriptio defectiva is especially 
common in this correspondence, e.g. MY = Ay (iv, |. 2, as occa- 
sionally also in the O.T. for Any) ; wr (iv, 1. 10; in the O.T. 
always wrod) ; a9 (iii, 1. 20, as sometimes—in the plural—in the 
O.T.) ; OP,° read as imperative (xiii, ]. 1, as in Joshua vii. 10, 13); 
and the proper names wedyn, odway and wan * (i, Il. 1, 2; iii, 1. 19; 
in the O.T., while 318 is frequently written defectively, it is written 
in full in [3}"3%). In general scriptio plena seems to be reserved 
for the end of a word’; there are, however, some examples of 
its use in the middle of a word, e.g. wx (iii, ll. 9-10) and myyn 
(iv, 1. 7). 

Some of the words and phrases which Torczyner claims as 
new must, in view of the uncertainty of the readings, remain 
doubtful. Among the more certain may be mentioned the 


' See S. R. Driver and G. B. Gray, The Book of Job (1921), p. 138; cf. p. 99 
(of philological notes). 

2 For WS A, 61 (1936), p. 13 f reads A(h)iyahu. 

* These words can be read Mpty Mit M12 ND ‘the signal of Azekah hath not 
appeared’. This suggestion, made to T. by Prof. G. R. Driver (and preferred 
by G. 67 (1937), p- 32), is rejected by him (p. 84). The preceding DVWOY W3N3 
‘we are watching’ lends support perhaps to T.’s MNT}. Cf. C., p. 176; H., p. 133, 
n. i. 

‘ A doubtful reading according to B. Cf. Gi. 71 (1938), p. 26. 

* A. 70 (1938), p. 16 reads 13% [5] ‘they did (not) want’, Cf. K., p. 274. 
The g6ph, however, seems certain ; so H., p. 138, and B. 

* This name is almost certainly to be read for T.’s 19'393_ So A. 70 (1938), 
p- 14; Gi. 71 (1938), p. 26; K., p. 274; J., p. 186; G. 70 (1938), p. 17. H., 
Pp. 131, n. i, while preferring 7°20, thinks the photo allows 17"). 

* This point is made by B. 
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occurrence of the phrase adv nyow or 36 nyow ‘tidings of peace, 
good’ (after the Hiph. jussive yow" in ii, Il. 2-3, iv, 1. 2, &c.; 
cf, nzio myer, in Prov. xv. 30, xxv. 25; and further Isa. lii. 7); 
the use of myx for the past (iii, 1. 10), whereas in the Old Testa- 
ment it is used only of the future; and the particle D°5 (with 
adverbial ending -dm) in the phrase 0°> ny (ii, 1. 3, &c.), which 
is equated with the Accadian 4iam, so that 0°3 Ny means ‘ now 
then, even now’; cf. Gen. xxv. 31, 33, &c. Others, however, 
are less certain. The word npe (iii, 1. 4), which is said to mean 
‘ seer’, has already been mentioned. It could be vocalized "2 
and given the meaning ‘one who uses his eyes to examine 
narrowly’ i.e. an inspector,.—a suggestion which Torczyner, 
without good reason, rejects as being impossible in Jeremiah’s 
time (p. 53). Or, if vocalized "28, it might be a proper name, 
originally perhaps a nickname ‘the squinter, the cross-eyed one’.* 
Nor again should the possibility be ruled out that NP=n is some 
other word or form.’ In iv, 1. 9, "P32 AN30N3 is translated by 
Torezyner ‘in his survey-tour he inspected’, The word 730n, 
literally ‘ turning’, is a new word, but the meaning of the phrase 
is uncertain. It might be read 3p3n n30N3 ‘in the turn of the 
morning’. This possibility is rejected by Torczyner on the 
ground that the following y™ requires a preceding verb (p. 82, 
n. 2). This is not necessary, however, as is shewn from such a 
passage as Exod. xvi. 6, 7, where the two phrases CRY 37Y and 
CYR “P23 are to be found. A different reading altogether pro- 
duces for lines 8-10, beginning with we in line 8 the following 
translation— where is he if not in its (the city’s) vicinity? In- 
vestigate (2) and (my master) will know’ (y™).° Again, the 
phrase 18° M3 (iv, 1. 5) is translated by Torczyner ‘ sleeping 
house’ (i.e. village rest-house), and for the meaning ‘ bedding’ or 


* See A. 61 (1936), p. 13. Cf. C., p. 170. 

2 A. 7o (1938), p. 13, remarking that the word belongs to a type used 
adjectivally to denote some abnormality, compares the Accadian guttul« form 
from which proper names are also derived. Cf. H., p. 131, n. a. 

* So B. Cf. Gi. 71 (1938), p. 25, who thinks it may be the infinitive or 
imperative Niph. or Hiph., but most probably the Qal participle with the article. 

‘ e C.’s rendering —‘ so that, in the event of his return to-morrow morning’ 
(p. 176). 

® So G. 67 (1937), p- 31. HL, p. 133, n. g., refers the suffix, read as masculine, 
to WYO" in line 6, and further suggests (in note h) that the reading Y*) WP2 
is possible. C., p. 175, gives eight possible readings of Y")! r 





ARTICLE II 





the like for 155 such passages as Job xvii. 13, Ct. ii. 5, iii. 10, are 
compared. Torczyner’s reading is, however, rejected by some 
in favour of xBI M3, which Torczyner himself earlier preferred 
(p. 81). A village 8B M3 is mentioned in 1 Chron. iv. 12, with 
which X57 M3 here is possibly to be identified.'_ Another possi- 
bility, if be read,* is that the name of the place was 78} ™3 
(for the vocalization cf. O81, Exod. xvii. 1).° Further, 
ov open (vi, ll. 6-7) ‘to make the hands rest, sink’, which 
stands in parallelism with O°T nd" ‘to loosen the hands’, is 
an interesting phrase. It should, however, be remarked that 
only the letters op of opwn are legible ; but the choice of possible 
words is limited, and the proposed restoration seems unobjection- 
able. 

The occurrence in the letters of some words which are rarely 
used in Biblical Hebrew serves as a reminder that these words 
must have been in commoner use than their rare appearance in 
the Old Testament would suggest. Mention may be made, for 
example, of nxvn ‘ fire-beacon, signal station’ (iv, ]. 10; cf. Jud. 
xx. 38,40; Jer. vi. 1). Torczyner’s readings of some other such 
words are, however, frequently doubtful. For example, his 
reading om ‘wink’, which he takes in the sense of the Aramaic 
and later Hebrew 1% ‘ hint at, refer to’ (in iii, 1.5; in the O.T. 
only in Job xv, 12) is not certain.* Again, the word 133 (iii, 1. 19), 
to which he gives the meaning ‘ grandnephew, grandson’ (in the 
O.T. it occurs three times in the general sense of ‘ offspring ’) 
is certainly a misreading for 739." Yet, on this slender basis, 
he regards as probable the identification of Nedabiah® in this 
letter with the grandson of Jehoiakim mentioned in 1 Chron. 
iii, 18 (p. 60f). Further, his comparison of the phrase 
bod yt aw (v, Il. 9-10) ‘he curses (the) seed to the king’ with 
Mal. ii. 3 is an unhappy one, not only because the reading is 


* See G. 67 (1937), p. 31; M. Burrows, Journ. of the Amer. Or. Soc., 56, 
1936, 492. 

* So B. 

5 See A. 70 (1938), p. 14 (earlier, in 61 (1936), p. 14, he had preferred M3 
N5W). Cf. H., pp. 132, 133, n. b. 

* According to B. ihe traces after } do not point toaO; Gi. 71 (1938), p. 25, 
reads }') for DY. 

® So J., p. 186; A. 70 (1938), p. 14; Gi. 71 (1938), p. 26; K., p. 274 ef al. 
H., however, 33 (p. 131). 

® As already stated (p. 9, n. 6) this name is to be read "30. 
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uncertain,’ but also because Mal. ii. 3 is clearly a corrupt 


passage.? No certainty can be felt either about nbn (iv, 1. 3) in 
the sense of ‘ papyrus sheet’, which is the sense given to it by 
Torczyner, who compares Jer. xxxvi. 23. Some have taken 
the phrase quite literally, of posting a notice ‘on the door’, or 
of actually inscribing words on the door itself.* An interesting 
suggestion is that nbn Sy an> was an idiomatic expression 
equivalent to ‘ make a note of it’.» A more attractive reading, 
however, is M32 dy ‘concerning the poor’® (cf. Jer. lii. 15f, 
2 Kings xxiv. 14, &c.). Mention may here be made of the 
word mm (iii, 1. 18), read by Torczyner 79 ‘from here’, but by 
others M1 ‘food, rations’ (cf. f)),7 

It was earlier remarked that the dating of the letters arrived 
at on archaeological grounds, namely, the period of Jeremiah, 
receives some support from an examination of the proper names 
contained in the letters. Torczyner’s table (p. 19%) records 
twenty-two such names, several of which should, however, most 
probably disappear.*. The table shows that these names were 
commoner in Jeremiah’s period than in the period before or after 
him. It is of interest to note that of the nine names in letter i,’ 
six occur in the Old Testament in the time of Jeremiah ; three 
of them are found in the documents of the firm of MuraSQ sons, of 
Nippur (464-404 B.C.), these and the other Jewish names found 

» A., for T.’s YU WW reads PV I 3H" ‘benefit orinjure’ (70 (1938),pP. 15)- 
This is regarded as certainly correct by Gi. 71 (1938), p. 26, who compares such 
passages as Isa. xli. 23, Jer. x. §, &c. Cf. H., p. 134. B. holds that the 1 of 
“WS is certainly wrong, while © is a possibility, ‘What really does remain of 
lines 7-10’, be writes, ‘does not allow of a theory that this is a letter of exculpa- 
tion written by a man who had cursed the king’ (v. supra, p. 3). 


* See O. Procksch in Kittel, Bibl. Hebr., ad loc, 
® A. 70 (1938), p. 14. * M. Burrows, loc. cit. 

® Ibid. * Ibid, Cf. H., p. 133, mn. a. 

7 So A. 61 (1936), p. 13, who compares Deut. xxxii. 24 aw vonds ay} ", 
which he translates ‘ rations of famine and food of pestilence’ ; ef. 7° (1938), p- 13. 
H., p. 131, n. h, adopts this reading, and compares further 3D in Ps, exliv. 13. 

* For YN (xvi. 1. 5) there is, as has been shewn, no evidence, while wy 
(xvi, lL. 4) is very doubtfully read. If B. is right, both wen33[*] and an (iii, 
1, 15) must be deleted (see p. 6, n. 3). The name 19°3") (iii, 1. 19) must also dis- 
appear (v. p. 9, n. 6). 

* B. draws attention to the fact that none of the names in letter i occur in any 
of the other letters, IMO in xvii, 1. 3, and O5w30 in vii, Il. 5-6, and xviii, 1. 1, 
being conjectural. 











ARTICLE 13 


therein being borne by the descendants of those Jews who went 
into exile with Jehoiachin and Zedekiah; while four of them 
are attested at Elephantine, whose origin Torczyner connects 
with Jer. xliii. 5-7, where the murder of Gedaliah and the 
flight of the Jews and Jeremiah to Egypt are recorded (but 
v. infra). In urging that, in so far as the names are typical of 
the period of Jeremiah, they tend to confirm the archaeological 
dating, Torczyner (p. 27 f) makes a good point,' which serves to 
emphasize at the same time the contribution, which is consider- 
able, which these letters have to make to our knowledge of the 
onomasticon of Judah in the last days of the monarchy. 

Three of the names in letter i are not to be found in the Old 
Testament, namely, wnbyn, ndwap, and wrnway. Of these three, 
the first two are entirely new names, being hitherto quite un- 
known. The third is already known as the name of two women 
at Elephantine, where the forms ™nb2D and mnye|p occur.2 The 
name won ‘Yahweh has delivered’ (cf. [*}"Y78) belongs, of 
course, to the well-known category of names composed of the 
perfect tense followed by the divine name. Torczyner may be 
right in comparing this name with Syn,’ found at Elephantine, 
but when he compares it with the name amy (2 Kings xxii. 3, 
2 Chron. xxxiv. 8) he is on less sure ground; for the element 
byx in this name has nothing to do with 7 but is to be com- 


pared with the Arabic ji ‘was eminent, noble’ (cf. ‘232 vy 
ds ‘the nobles of the children of Israel’, Exod. xxiv. 11), so 
that amdye means ‘ Yahweh has shewn himself noble’. Torczy- 
ner’s translation of the other new name D>v30, namely, ‘ Good 
he (i.e. Yahweh) has repaid’°—the full name then being Tob- 
shillem (-Yahweh)—is hardly satisfactory. Is it not rather to 
be compared with names like [*)/"2%© ‘Good is Yahweh’ and 
the Aramaic name Sean (for Dy20, LXX Tae) ‘Good is 


1 HL, p. 129, n. b’, in reference to the name 33M ‘grasshopper’ in i, 1. 3, notes 
the striking spread of animal names among the higher officials of Josiah. 

2 See A. E. Cowley, Aramaic Papyri of the Fifth Century 8.C., 1923, PP. 295, 297- 

5 A shorter (afta?) form of a full name compounded with bgn ? See M. Noth, 
Die israelitischen Personennamen, 1928, p. 241. For its frequent occurrence at 
Elephantine see Cowley, of. ait., p. 284. 

* Noth, of. cit., pp. 193 f. 

* Cf. H., p. 129, n. a'—*Gutes hat er (der Gott) als Ersatz gegeben’, 
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El’ (Isa. vii. 6; cf. 8938 ‘Good is Rimmon’, 1 Kings xv. 18) '? 
The name pdw3v will then mean ‘Good is Shalem’ (cf. the 
northern name D>w273 ‘ Blessed is Shalem’ (?)).2__ If this be the 
correct explanation of obwap, it will be a heathen name and an 
exception to the general rule for names at Lachish, which, when 
formed with a divine name, are compounded always with 
yw Tobshillem will then have been in all probability a non- 
Jew—a northerner by origin perhaps ? 

In letters v, 1. 10, and ix, 1. 7, Torczyner finds, as has been 
said, two occurrences of 14° as an independent name, whereas 
elsewhere in the letters the fuller form m7 is regularly employed. 
If these two occurrences of 1° were certainly established, they 
would be of considerable importance, for they would be the first 
examples of 1° as an independent name in pre-exilic texts. 
There are, however, several reasons why they cannot be accepted. 
In the first place, it is hardly to be expected that in the same 
series of documents two different forms of the tetragrammaton 
should occur. Moreover, in both cases the reading and sense 
are doubtful. And further, we have to reckon with the possibility 
that the longer form mm was the specifically southern form of 
the divine name, and the form, therefore, which may properly 
be expected to occur in these letters. The original form of the 
name ¥ (1), it has been suggested,’ travelled up north from the 

* See C. F. Burney, The Book of Judges, 1920, p. 66. Reference may be made 
also to such names as BON (1 Chron. viii. 11)—cf. Aramaic 3b[* |ax— —and 
DON (1 Sam. xiv. 3, &c.), which are to be read, with LXX, dib*aN and iON, 
where 3N and MN are theophorous elements. Cf. the Accadian names Abu(m)- 
{dbu(m) and Ahum-fabum, See Noth, of. cit., pp. 153, 234-5- 

* See E. L. Sukenik, P.E.F.Q.S., 1933, p. 153. For the god Shalem see 
H. Zimmern and H. Winckler, Die Keilinschriften u. das A.T., 1903, pp. 224, 474 f. 
Cf. W. F. Albright, Archiv fiir Onientforschung, vii, pp. 164 ff. For Shalem at Ras 
Shamra see H. Bauer, ZAI, 1933, p. 99. Do Phoenician names like ndwdys, 
nde also contain this divine element ? 

* The only other name, as given in T.’s chart, which is compounded with a 
divine name other than ¥, viz. inode, rests on a doubtful reading. See p. 6, 
n. 3, and p. 12, n. 8. 

* For the text of v, 1. 10, see p. 12, n. 1. In ix, 1. 7-8, G. 70 (1938), p. 18, for 
T.’s. AWYI WN IA YW) reads AWY3 W NI ‘3D pI ‘may he know that he 
has been made a captain’. H., p. 137, WY WN w(2)P 3° Vermittlung des 


Kenajahu; Was wir tun sollen (getan ist)’. A. 70 (1938), p. 16, also reads 


a proper name WIPY; so too Gi. 71 (1938), p. 27, WD) I |P (ep. bern, Ezra ii. 
40. &e.). n 


® In a private communication made to me by Prof, G. R. Driver. 





ARTICLE 15 


south—hence it is that at Ras Shamra and on the ostraca from 
Samaria the form of the divine name appears as . It was this 
northern, Aramaized, form which the Jewish colonists took with 
them to Elephantine, where, as is well known, 1" is the regular 
form.' In the south, however, the original shorter form was 
verbalized into. mm, perhaps at the time of Moses. On the 
Moabite stone and in the J document—the home of both is 
the south—this longer form 7 is found. On this argument it 
would appear improbable that in these letters, written by 
southerners, the shorter form of the tetragrammaton should 
appear. It may with some confidence be asserted that both on 
the evidence of the letters themselves, and on other grounds, 
there was only one form of the tetragrammaton in use by the 
writers of these letters, viz. m7. 

These important documents will engage Old Testament and 
Semitic scholars for many years to come. At present the 
study of them is in its infancy, and much lies ahead to be done 
before their contents can rightly be interpreted. Quite clearly 
the primary task of scholarship is to concern itself, not with 
attempts to interpret them, but with that which alone will pro- 
vide a sure basis for such attempts, namely, the establishment 
of the true reading of the texts. Abundant illustration of the 
many uncertainties of text and translation which at present 
exist has been given. These must first, so far as is possible, be 
removed. Only when this has been done can the problem of 
the interpretation of these letters be embarked upon with any 
real hope of success. D. WINTON THOMAS. 


1 A. Vincent, La religion des judéo-arameens d’ Eléphantine, 1937, has convincingly 
shewn that the home of the Jews of Elephantine was the north, Bethel being their 
chief religious centre. Their departure from Palestine took place sometime 
between 630 and 621 B.c., and was due to Josiah’s attempt to purify the northern 
sanctuaries in 629-628 B.c. and to the Scythian invasion. See pp. 8 f, 359 ff. Cf. 
further Prof. G. R. Driver’s review of this volume in J.7.S. xxxix, pp. 72 ff. 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 
ARGUMENTS FOR THE EXISTENCE OF GOD. I 


From the time of Plato at latest learned men in Europe have ex- 
cogitated a considerable number of arguments which have the following 
feature in common, viz. that they would be described as ‘ professing 
to prove the existence of God’. I purposely delimit the class of argu- 
ments which I have in mind by this purely verbal description because 
the word ‘God’ has been used in so many different senses by different 
thinkers. It is doubtful whether there is anything common and 
peculiar to all these arguments except that the conclusions of all of 
them are stated in the verbal form ‘God exists’ or in a translation of 
this into Greek or Latin or some other tongue. 

The object of the present paper is to classify these arguments and 
then to discuss in some detail a selected few of them. ‘The selection 
will be made in respect of philosophical interest or historical impor- 
tance, and the arguments chosen will be discussed with a view to 
determining what precisely they would prove, if they were valid, and 
whether they are in fact valid. An argument may fail to prove its 
conclusion either through its premisses being doubtful or through its 
structure being logically defective. Nevertheless, the persons who 
employed it may have had something of importance at the back of 
their minds, and the criticism which shews the argument to be invalid 
may incidentally separate this grain of wheat from the chaff which has 
surrounded it. 

Classification of the Arguments. 1 begin with a very external and 
superficial division of these theistic arguments, viz. into those which 
are closely bound up with the peculiar doctrines of some particular 
philosophic system and those which are not. An example of the former 
is Berkeley’s argument that God must exist in order to cause those 
bundles and sequences of correlated sensations which plain men 
mistakenly believe to be manifestations of material things. I shall 
neglect these highly special arguments and confine myself henceforth 
to more general ones which have been very widely used and accepted. 

We may divide up the latter arguments, to begin with, in accordance 
with the nature of their premisses. This gives the following three 
classes: (1) Arguments whose premisses include neither specifically 
ethical nor specifically religious propositions ; (2) Arguments whose 
premisses include specifically ethical but not specifically religious pro- 


positions ; (3) Arguments whose premisses include specifically religious 
propositions, 
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The first class may be subdivided into (1-1) arguments which do 
not, and (1-2) those which do, use an existential premiss, i.e. a pro- 
position of the form So-and-so exists. There is one and only one 
argument which does not use an existential premiss. This is the 
famous Ontological Argument, invented by St Anselm of Canterbury. 
Arguments which do use an existential premiss always employ also 
some form of the notion of causation. For the only way in which one 
can infer that X exists from the fact that Y exists is by shewing that 
the existence of X is a necessary condition for the existence of Y. 
These latter arguments fall into two sub-classes, according to the nature 
of the existential premiss that they use. These are (1-21) arguments 
which use only the highly indeterminate premiss Something or other 
exists, and (1-22) those which use a more determinate premiss of the 
form Something having such and such a nature exists. It is plain that 
a premiss of the latter kind is needed if one is to prove the existence 
of anything with assignable non-formal properties, i.e. properties 
beside those of existing, being a substance, being a cause, and so on. 
There is one argument in each of these classes. That which starts 
from the indeterminate existential premiss is called the Cosmological 
Argument. It goes back at least to Aristotle, and it is accepted by 
St Thomas, Descartes, Leibniz, Locke, and many other philosophers. 
The argument which starts from determinate existential premisses about 
the nature and inter-relations of actual things is called the Argument 
from Design or the Physico-theological Argument. These are the three 
arguments of what Kant calls ‘ Speculative Theology ’. 

I do not know of any systematic way of subdividing the arguments 
with ethical but without religious premisses or the arguments with 
specifically religious premisses. So we will leave our classes (2) and (3) 
undivided. 

Before leaving the subject of classification I wish to call attention to 
the following question. Let us suppose that several of these arguments, 
e.g. the Cosmological Argument, the Argument from Design, and 
the Argument from Religious Experience, turned out to be valid, in 
the sense that each of them established the existence of something 
which, in one sense or another of the word ‘God’, could be called 
‘God’. What would be the relation between the conclusions of these 
various valid arguments? I think that it is commonly and uncritically 
assumed that they would all establish the existence of the same some- 
thing ; and that, from the evidential standpoint, they would be like so 
many strings, each attached to a different hook, and all co-operating to 
support a single weight. It is assumed that the differences in the 
conclusions would reduce to the fact that some supply us with more 
determinate information than do others about the common object 
VOL. XL. Cc 
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whose existence they all conspire to establish, or that one reveals one 
aspect and others reveal other aspects of this common object. Now 
this assumption may be correct, but we have no right whatever to make 
it uncritically. In view of the extreme ambiguity of the word ‘God’ 
and the extreme variety of the premisses and the modes of reasoning in 
the several types of theistic argument, it would seem to me that there 
is a strong presumption against any such identification. If, e.g., two 
such utterly different arguments as the Cosmological Argument and the 
Argument from Design both establish the existence of something that 
can be called ‘God’, it seems most likely that they establish the 
existence of two different ‘Gods’, one a ground and not a designer, 
and the other a designer and not a ground, of the rest of the universe. 
Any one who claims to identify the two should be expected to bring 
forward strong positive evidence for doing so. Unless such an identi- 
fication can be justified, the various arguments cannot be regarded as 
corroborating each other. They will be like so many different strings, 
each acting as the sole support of a different weight. 

I will now consider some of the arguments in detail, and I will begin 
with 

(1-1) Zhe Ontological Argument. This argument presupposes the 
notion of degrees of ‘reality’ or ‘ perfection’. This notion is never 
clearly defined, but it seems to amount roughly to the following. 
A would be said to have ‘more reality’ or ‘a higher degree of perfec- 
tion’ than B, if either of the two following conditions were fulfilled, 
(i) A has all the positive powers and qualities which B has and, in 
addition, it has some which B lacks. (When this condition is fulfilled 
we will say that 4 is ‘extensively superior to B’.) (ii) A is either 
extensively equal or extensively superior to 2; some of the positive 
qualities or powers which are common to both are present in A with 
a higher degree of intensity than in B; and none of them are present 
in B with a higher degree of intensity than in A. (When this condi- 
tion is fulfilled we will say that 4 is ‘ intensively superior to B’.) 

Now the first thing to notice is that these two criteria do not allow 
us, even in theory, to arrange everything in a single scale of perfection. 
Plainly the following cases are logically possible. (i) It might be that 
A has some powers or qualities which # lacks, and that B has some 
which 4 lacks, Cats, e.g., can climb trees, whilst dogs cannot; but 
dogs can track by scent, whilst cats cannot. In that case A is neither 
extensively superior, nor equal, nor inferior, to B. Now the criterion 
for intensive superiority presupposes extensive equality or superiority 
between the terms to be compared. Therefore, in the case supposed, 
there can be no comparison between A and & in respect of either 
extensive or intensive perfection. (ii) A might be extensively superior 
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to B and intensively inferior. (iii) 4 and B might be extensively 
equal. But some of their common powers or qualities might be present 
in A with greater intensity than in 2, whilst others of them might be 
present in B with greater intensity than in 4. Let us suppose, e.g., 
th:. the minds of any two human beings are extensively equal. How 
are we to compare, in respect of intensive perfection, a mathematical 
genius of very slight musical capacity with a musical genius of very 
slight mathematical capacity ? 

These considerations are highly relevant to the Ontological Argu- 
ment ; for it uses the phrase ‘ most perfect being’, and it presupposes 
that this is not meaningless verbiage like the phrase ‘ greatest integer’. 
In accounts of the Ontological Argument one finds the phrase ‘ most 
perfect being’ translated in two different ways, one comparative and 
the other positive. The comparative interpretation makes it equivalent 
to the phrase ‘a being such that nothing more perfect than it is logi- 
cally possible’. The positive interpretation makes it equivalent to the 
phrase ‘a being which has all positive powers and qualities to the 
highest possible degree’. Now, as Leibniz noted, it becomes very 
important at this point to consider whether all positive characteristics 
are mutually compatible, i.e., whether it is possible for them all to 
co-inhere in a common subject. Let us consider how this affects the 
two interpretations of the phrase ‘ most perfect being’. 

(i) Evidently, unless all positive characteristics are mutually com- 
patible, the positive interpretation becomes meaningless verbiage. 
Suppose, e.g., that it is impossible for an extended substance to be 
conscious and impossible for a conscious substance to be extended, 
then it is impossible that there should be a substance which has 
all the positive properties that there are. The phrase ‘a being which 
has all positive powers and qualities’ would be meaningless verbiage 
like the phrase ‘a surface which is red and blue all over at the same time’. 

(ii) How would the comparative interpretation of the phrase ‘ most 
perfect being’ fare on the same supposition, viz. that not all positive 
properties are compatible with each other? Let us suppose, e.g., that 
there were just three positive properties X, Y, and Z ; that any two of 
them are compatible with each other; but that the presence of any 
two excludes the remaining one. Then there would be ¢ree possible 
beings, viz. one which combines X and Y, one which combines Y and 
Z, and one which combines Z and X, each of which would be such 
that nothing extensively superior to it is logically possible. For the 
only kind of being which would be extensively superior to any of these 
would be one which had all three properties, X, Y, and Z; and, by 
hypothesis, this combination is logically impossible. Moreover, these 
three beings, each of which answers to the comparative definition of 
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a ‘most perfect being’ so far as concerns extensive perfection, would 
be incomparable with each other in this respect. For, if you take any 
two of them, e.g. XY and YZ, each has a positive property which the 
other lacks. Now the Ontological Argument talks, not merely of 
‘most perfect beings’, but of ‘¢4e MOST PERFECT BEING’. It is now 
plain that, unless all positive properties be compatible with each other, 
this phrase is just meaningless verbiage like the phrase ‘the greatest 
integer’. 

(iii) Let us now make the opposite supposition, viz. that all positive 
properties are mutually compatible. Then it is easy to see that nothing 
could answer to the comparative definition of ‘most perfect being’ 
unless it answered to the positive definition of that phrase. For 
consider any substance which had some but not all of the positive 
properties. Since all positive properties are now assumed to be com- 
patible with each other, it is logically possible that there should be 
a substance which should have all the properties which the one under 
consideration Aas, together with the remaining ones which it /acks, 
This would be extensively superior to the one under consideration, and 
therefore the latter would not answer to the comparative definition of 
a ‘most perfect being’. 

(iv) I have now shewn (a) that the phrase ‘the most perfect being’ 
is meaningless unless all positive properties be compatible with each 
other ; and (6) that, if they be all mutually compatible, nothing could 
answer to the comparative interpretation of the phrase unless it 
answered to the positive interpretation thereof. The next point to 
notice is that, even if all positive properties be mutually compatible, 
the phrase ‘most perfect being’ may still be meaningless verbiage. 
For we have now to attend to that part of the positive interpretation 
of the phrase which we have hitherto ignored, viz. that each positive 
property is to be present in the highest possible degree. Now this will 
be meaningless verbiage unless there is some inérinsic maximum or 
upper limit to the possible intensity of every positive property which is 
capable of degrees. With some magnitudes this condition is fulfilled. 
It is, €.g., logically impossible that any proper fraction should exceed 
the ratio 1/1; and again, on a certain definition of ‘angle’, it is 
logically impossible for any angle to exceed four right angles. But it 
seems quite clear that there are other positive properties, such as length 
or temperature or pain, to which there is no intrinsic maximum or 
upper limit of degree. 

For these reasons it seems to me fairly certain that the Ontological 
Argument is wrecked before ever it leaves port. However, we will 
waive these objections and consider the argument itself. 1 will try to 
state it as plausibly as I can. It might be put as follows: ‘ Anything 
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that lacked existence would lack a positive property which it might 
conceivably have had. Nothing which lacked a positive property which 
it might conceivably have had would be a most perfect being ; for it is 
logically possible that there should be something superior to it, viz. 
a being which resembled it in all other respects but had the additional 
property of existence. Therefore no most perfect being would lack 
existence. Therefore all most perfect beings exist.’ 

Let us now consider this argument. It has two steps, viz. a syl- 
logism followed by an immediate inference. There is nothing wrong 
with the syllogism in respect of its verbal form. It is verbally of the 
form ‘ Anything that lacked P would lack M. Nothing that lacked M 
would be S. Therefore no S would lack P.’ This breaks none of the 
rules ; it is in fact a slightly disguised form of the valid fourth-figure 
syllogism Camenes. ‘The second step looks like a generally accepted 
form of immediate inference, viz. Obversion. But at this point there 
is a serious risk of a fallacy. The verbal form ‘ All S is P’ is am- 
biguous. It may mean simply ‘If anything were S it would be P’, or, 
what is equivalent, ‘Anything that was S would be P’. Interpreted in this 
way, it leaves the question whether anything im fact is S quite open. 
We will call this the ‘ conditional’ interpretation. On the other hand, 
it is much more often taken to mean ‘ There are some S’s and none of 
them lack P’. This may be called the ‘instantial’ interpretation. 
Now it is a general principle of logic that it is always illegitimate to 
draw an instantial conclusion from premisses which are wholly con- 
ditional. Let us now apply these principles to the second step of the 
argument. 

The two premisses of the syllogism are purely conditional. There- 
fore the conclusion must be interpreted purely conditionally if the 
syllogism is to be valid. So the conclusion of the syllogism must be 
taken to be ‘If anything were a most perfect being it would not lack 
existence’. Now all that can be legitimately inferred from this by 
obversion is the conditional proposition ‘If anything were a most 
perfect being it would exist’. If you interpret the sentence ‘ All most 
perfect beings exist’ in this way, the conclusion follows from the 
premisses but is completely trivial and useless. If, on the other hand, 
you interpret it instantially, i.e. take it to mean ‘There are most 
perfect beings and none of them lack existence’, there are two fatal 
criticisms to be made. (i) You are attempting to draw an instantial 
conclusion from purely conditional premisses and therefore are com- 
mitting a logical fallacy. (ii) The sentence as a whole is pleonastic. 
It is idle to add ‘none of them lack existence’ to ‘there are so-and- 
so’s’, whether the so-and-so’s be most perfect beings or potatoes or 
dragons. 
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Let us now consider the syllogism itself. As I have said, it is correct 
in verbal form. Nevertheless, as I shall now proceed to shew, it is 
radically vicious. Its defect is, not that its premisses are false, but that 
they are meaningless. They are sentences which seem, from their 
verbal form, to express propositions ; but in fact they express nothing 
whatever. The argument presupposes that existence is a quality or 
power, like extension or consciousness or life ; it assumes that there is 
sense in talking of a comparison between a non-existent term and an 
existent term ; and it produces the impression that this is like compar- 
ing two existing terms, e.g. a corpse and a living organism, one of 
which lacks life and the other of which has it. 

Now all this is nonsensical verbiage. It is intelligible to make a 
¢ategorical comparison between two actual existents, e.g. Hitler and 
Stalin, in respect of their qualities and powers. It is intelligible to 
take a description of a merely possible existent, e.g. a creature with 
a horse’s body and a man’s head, and to make a conditional comparison 
with an actual existent. It is, e.g., intelligible to say ‘If a centaur 
existed (or, if there were a centaur), it would be swifter than any actual 
man and more rational than any actual horse’. Lastly, it is intelligible 
to take descriptions of two merely possible existents, and to make a 
doubly conditional comparison. It is, e.g., intelligible to say ‘If 
centaurs existed and unicorns existed (or, if there were centaurs and 
unicorns), the former would be superior (or inferior) to the latter in 
such and such respects’, Now the Ontological Argument professes to 
make a categorical comparison between a non-existent and an existent 
in respect of the presence or absence of existence. The objection is two- 
fold. (i) No comparison can be made between a non-existent term and 
anything else except on the hypothesis that it exists. And (ii) on this 
hypothesis it is meaningless to compare it with anything in respect of 
the presence or absence of existence. 

It is evident, then, that the Ontological Argument must be rejected. 
Probably most people feel that there is something wrong with it ; but 
the important and interesting and not too easy task is to put one’s 
finger on the precise points at which it goes wrong. When a fallacious 
argument has seemed cogent to many people of the highest intelligence, 
such as St Anselm, Descartes, and Leibniz, it is desirable to supple- 
ment the refutation of it by an attempt to explain the causes of its 
plausibility. 1 believe that there are two causes, in the present case ; 
and I will now proceed to exhibit them. 

(i) The first and most important cause of the illusion is the fact 
that existential propositions and characterizing propositions are ex- 
pressed by sentences which have the same grammatical form. Thus, 
€.g., existential propositions are expressed by such sentences as ‘S 
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exists’ or ‘S is real’, while characterizing propositions are expressed by 
such grammatically similar sentences as ‘S eats’ or ‘S is red’. This 
linguistic fact tempts people to assume uncritically that existential pro- 
positions are /ogically of the same form as characterizing propositions. 
This uncritical assumption makes the Ontological Argument seem 
plausible. But it is certainly false, as can easily be shewn. The 
demonstration of this fact may be put as follows. 

Let us begin with the two negative propositions Cats do not bark 
and Dragons do not exist. It is obvious that the first is about cats. 
But, if the second be true, it is certain that it cannot be about dragons ; 
for there will be no such things as dragons for it to be about. The 
first might be expressed, on the conditional interpretation, by the 
sentence ‘If there were any cats, none of them would bark’. On 
the instantial interpretation it might be expressed by the sentence 
‘ There are cats, and none of them bark’. Suppose you try to express 
the negative existential proposition in the same way. On the first 
alternative it would be expressed by the sentence ‘If there were any 
dragons, none of them would exist’, On the second alternative it 
would be expressed by the sentence ‘ There are dragons, and none of 
them exist’. Both these sentences are self-contradictory and meaning- 
less. So, if you try to analyse negative existential propositions in the 
same way as negative characterizing propositions, you will find that 
they are all self-contradictory. But it is plain that Dragons do not exist 
is not self-contradictory. It is not only logically possible but is almost 
certainly true. 

Now consider the two affirmative propositions Cats scratch and Cats 
exist. On the conditional interpretation the former would be expressed 
by the sentence ‘If there were any cats, none of them would fail to 
scratch’, On the instantial interpretation it would be expressed by 
the sentence ‘ There are cats, and none of them fail to scratch’. Sup- 
pose you try to express the affirmative existential proposition in the 
same way. On the first alternative it would be expressed by the 
sentence ‘If there were any cats, none of them would fail to exist’. 
On the second alternative it would be expressed by the sentence 
‘There are cats, and none of them fail to exist’. Now both these 
sentences are mere platitudes. So, if you try to analyse affirmative 
existential propositions in the same way as affirmative characterizing 
propositions, you will find that they are all platitudes. But it is plain 
that Ca¢s exist is not a mere platitude. It is a substantial proposition 
which might very well be doubted by a person who had never seen 
a cat. So it is certain that existential propositions need a different 
kind of analysis. 

The right analysis, as is now well known, is somewhat as follows. 
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These propositions are not about cats or dragons, i.e. about things 
which have the cat-characteristics or the dragon-characteristics. They 
are about these characteristics themselves. What they assert is that 
these characteristics do apply to something or that they do not apply 
to anything, as the case may be. ‘Cats exist’ is equivalent to ‘The 
defining characteristics of the word “cat” apply to something’. Again 
* Dragons do not exist’ is equivalent to ‘The defining characteristics of 
the word “dragon” do not apply to anything’. Suppose, e.g., that 
a ‘dragon’ is defined as a reptile which flies and breathes fire. Then 
the statement that dragons do not exist is equivalent to the statement 
that nothing combines the three properties of being a reptile, of flying, 
and of breathing fire. Such statements are neither tautologies nor 
contradictions. 

It only remains to apply this analysis to statements about the 
existence or non-existence of a most perfect being. To say that a 
most perfect being exists is equivalent to saying that something has all 
positive characteristics to the highest possible degree. For reasons 
which I have given, it seems likely that this is not only false but also 
self-contradictory and nonsensical. To say that a most perfect being 
does not exist is equivalent to saying that nothing has all positive 
characteristics to the highest possible degree. For the same reasons 
it seems likely that this is not only true but a truism. 

(ii) I strongly suspect that another linguistic fact about the use of 
the word ‘exist’ has helped to make the Ontological Argument seem 
evident truth instead of meaningless nonsense. It is not uncommon 
to say, of a person or animal who has died, that he has ‘ ceased to 
exist’., Now in this case there is something visible and tangible left, 
viz. the corpse, which can be compared with the person or animal as 
he was before he died. Moreover, it is obvious that a living organism 
is more perfect than a corpse. This leads people to think of existence 
as a positive characteristic which can be added to or subtracted from 
a thing, and whose presence makes a thing more perfect than it would 
have been without it. But, in the sense of ‘existence’ required for 
the Ontological Argument, a corpse exists as much as a living organism. 
So this linguistic fact does nothing to justify the speculations which it 
encourages. 

(1:2) Zhe Cosmological Argument. ‘This argument goes back, his- 
torically, to a physical argument of Aristotle’s about motion. Aristotle’s 
attempt to prove that there must be an unmoved cause of motion is of 
considerable interest, but, for the present purpose, it seems more 
profitable to consider the argument in a less specialized form. It may 
be put as follows. 


It starts with the premiss that there are particular things, persons, 
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events, &c. Each of us, e.g., can take himself as an indubitable 
instance of a particular person and can take any one of his present 
experiences as an indubitable instance of a particular event. Now any 
thing or person begins to exist at a particular time and place, lasts for 
a longer or shorter period, and then ceases to exist. Similarly, any 
event in the history of a thing or person begins at a certain time. Now 
the coming into existence of a thing or person of such and such a kind 
at a certain time and place is felt to need explanation. Similarly the 
occurrence, at a certain date in the history of a thing or person, of 
a change of such and such a kind is felt to need explanation. The 
first move is to try to explain it by reference to previously existing 
things or persons (such as parents) and by reference to earlier events. 
We will call this ‘explanation in terms of ordinary causation’. Now 
this kind of explanation is, in one respect, never completely satisfactory. 
This is for two reasons, The first is that such explanations always 
involve a reference to genera/ /aws as well as to particular things, 
persons, and events. Now the general laws are themselves just brute 
facts, with no trace of self-evidence or intrinsic necessity about them. 
The second and more obvious reason is the following. The earlier 
things, persons, and events, to which you are referred by explanation 
in terms of ordinary causation, stand in precisely the same need of 
explanation as the thing or person or event which you set out to 
explain. It is obvious from the nature of the case that no extension 
of this kind of explanation to remoter and remoter depths of past time 
has the slightest tendency to remove this defect. 

Before continuing the argument I would point out that nothing that 
has been said casts any doubt on the theoretical interest or the prac- 
tical importance of explanation in terms of ordinary causation. When 
we ‘explain’ in this way we are learning more and more about the 
inter-connexions of things and events in time and space. Moreover, 
by learning these facts, we are enabled to acquire more extensive 
control over nature, to make new kinds of substances, and to modify 
the course of future events. 

We can now go on with the argument. It is alleged that we can 
conclude, from the negative facts already stated, that there must be 
a substance which is neither a part of nature nor nature as a collective 
whole. And we can conclude that there is another kind of depen- 
dence, which is not the ordinary dependence of a later state of affairs 
on an earlier one in accordance with de facto rules of sequence. The 
existence of this non-natural substance must be intrinsically necessary. 
And the existence of all natural events and substances must be depen- 
dent upon the existence of this non-natural substance by this non- 
natural kind of dependence. 
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Let us now consider whether this argument is valid. It may be 
divided into two parts, negative and positive. At the transition from 
the negative to the positive part there is a suppressed premiss. My 
criticism will be as follows, (i) I accept the negative part of the argu- 
ment. (ii) The suppressed premiss, which forms the transition from 
the negative to the positive part, seems to me to be false. Therefore 
I see no reason to accept the conclusion. (iii) I suspect that the con- 
clusion is not only unproven but is either false or meaningless. I will 
now develop these statements. 

(i) What kind of explanations do completely satisfy the human 
intellect? The human intellect is completely satisfied with a proposi- 
tion when either (a) the proposition is seen to be intrinsically necessary 
by direct inspection of its terms, or (4) it is seen to follow by steps, 
each of which is seen to be intrinsically necessary, from premisses which 
are all seen to be intrinsically necessary. This kind of complete in- 
tellectual satisfaction is reached in pure mathematics and hardly any- 
where else. Now it is quite certain that no explanation in terms of 
ordinary causation is capable of giving this kind of satisfaction to the 
intellect. For no causal law has any trace of self-evidence, and no 
premiss to the effect that such and such things existed or that such 
and such events happened in the past has any trace of self-evidence. 
The causal explanations of science are useful for predicting and con- 
trolling the future, for reconstructing the past, and for learning about 
what is remote in distance or minute in size. But they provide no 
explanation of anything in the sense in which the proof of a proposition 
in pure mathematics does provide a completely satisfactory explanation 
of the mathematical fact asserted by that proposition. 

Now it is logically possible that complete intellectual satisfaction 
should be obtained about natural events and substances if and only if 
the following conditions were fulfilled. (@) If there were one or more 
existential propositions which are intrinsically necessary, like mathe- 
matical axioms. And (4) if all other true existential propositions 
followed with strict logical necessity from these, combined, perhaps, 
with certain intrinsically necessary universal premisses. Suppose that 
these conditions were fulfilled ; and suppose, further, that there were 
a man who actually knew these intrinsically necessary premisses and 
actually saw in detail that they entail, e.g., the existence at a certain 
time and place of a person answering to the description of the his- 
torical Julius Caesar. Then he would actually enjoy complete intel- 
lectual satisfaction about the existence of Julius Caesar. 

I therefore accept so much as follows of the Cosmological Argument. 
I admit that no explanation in terms of ordinary causation is capable 
of giving that kind of intellectual satisfaction about natural things and 
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persons and events which is obtainable about purely mathematical 
facts. And I admit that, if the universe is such that this kind of 
intellectual satisfaction is theoretically obtainable about nature, then 
its structure must be very much as philosophic Theism says that it is. 

(ii) The Cosmological Argument claims to prove a categorical pro- 
position, viz. that the universe has this structure. In order to do so it 
must add a categorical premiss to the hypothetical proposition which 
I have just admitted. It is plain that this categorical premiss is the 
proposition that the universe 7s such that this kind of intellectual satis- 
faction about natural things, persons, and events is, at least in theory, 
obtainable. This, then, is the suppressed premiss of the argument. 
Is there any reason to accept it ? 

We must not unfairly exaggerate what it claims. It is not asserted 
that any human being ever will in fact enjoy this kind of intellectual 
satisfaction about nature as a whole or about a single natural thing or 
person or event. All that is asserted is that the universe is such that 
a mind, which worked on the same general principles as ours but had 
indefinitely greater knowledge of detail and power of seeing logical 
connexions and keeping them before it without confusion, would find 
every fact about nature perfectly intelligible, in the sense in which 
everything in pure mathematics is perfectly intelligible to the mathe- 
matician. Now I do not see the least reason to believe this. Plainly 
it is not the kind of premiss for which there is or could be any em- 
pirical evidence. Nor is it self-evident or deducible from any premisses 
which are self-evident. Wherever we have this kind of completely 
satisfactory insight we are dealing with the formal relations of abstract 
entities, such as numbers or propositions, and not with the existence or 
the non-formal properties of particulars. There is no reason whatever 
to think that this kind of rational insight is possible in the latter case. 

(iii) I think that we can go much farther than this in the negative 
direction. We have seen that an indispensable condition, without 
which it is logically impossible for nature to be capable of satisfying 
the intellect in the sense defined, is that there should be some intrinsi- 
cally necessary existential propositions. Now, in criticizing the Onto- 
logical Argument, we saw that ‘So-and-so exists’ is equivalent to 
‘There is something which has such and such a set of characteristics’, 
where this set of characteristics constitutes the definition or description 
of a certain possible object. Therefore an intrinsically necessary 
existential proposition would be of the form ‘There must de something 
which has the characteristics x, y, z, &c.’, where this set of charac- 
teristics constitutes the definition or description of a certain possible 
object. Or, to put it the other way round, ‘ The set of characteristics, 
x, y, 2, &c., must together belong to something ’*, 
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Now it seems to me evident that there can be no intrinsically neces- 
sary propositions of this kind. Necessary propositions are always 
about the connexion (or disconnexion) of one affridute with another 
attribute or one proposition with another proposition, and they are 
always conditional, ‘They are always of the form ‘If anything had the 
attribute x, it would necessarily have the attribute y’, or ‘If p were 
true, then q would be true’. If I am right on this point, it follows 
that the conclusion of the Cosmological Argument is not only unproven 
but is false. And it follows that the suppressed premiss of the argu- 
ment is false. That is, we can be quite certain that the universe 
cannot be of such a structure that the kind of intellectual satisfaction 
which is possible in pure mathematics might conceivably be attained 
about the things and persons and events of nature. 

Even if this objection be waived, an equally formidable one remains. 
Let us suppose, for the sake of argument, that the suppressed premiss 
is true. Then I think it is easy to shew that, even if there were an 
existent or existents whose existence is intrinsically necessary, this 
would not in the least help to make nature theoretically intelligible in 
the sense required. The difficulty is as follows. Anything whose 
existence was a necessary consequence of its nature would be a time/ess 
existent. If a certain set of attributes is such that it must belong to 
something, it is nonsensical to talk of its beginning to belong to some- 
thing at any date, however far back in the past. It would be like 
talking of a date at which equilateral triangles began to be equiangular. 
Now nature is composed of things and persons and processes which 
begin at certain dates, last for so long, and then cease. But how could 
a temporal fact, such as the fact that there began to be a person having 
the characteristics of Julius Caesar at a certain date, follow logically from 
facts all of which are non-temporal? Surely it is perfectly obvious that 
the necessary consequences of facts which are necessary are themselves 
necessary, and that the necessary consequences of facts which have no 
reference to any particular time can themselves have no reference to 
any particular time. 

I may therefore sum up my criticisms on the Cosmological Argu- 
ment as follows. The argument presupposes that nature must be, in 
principle, capable of satisfying the intellect in the way in which it can 
be satisfied in pure mathematics. It rightly denies that explanations 
in terms of ordinary causation, however far back they may be carried, 
have any tendency to produce this kind of intellectual satisfaction. It 
argues that such intellectual satisfaction about nature would be in 
principle obtainable if and only if the two following conditions were 
fulfilled : (i) that there is at least one particular such that the 
existence of a particular of that nature is an intrinsically necessary 
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existential fact ; (ii) that all facts about the existence of such natural 
substances as do exist and about the occurrence of such natural events 
as do occur are necessary consequences of these intrinsically necessary 
existential facts. The conclusion of the argument is that these two 
conditions must be fulfilled. Now the objections are these. (i) It is 
not in the least evident that nature must be in principle capable of 
satisfying the intellect in this peculiar way. (ii) The first of the two 
conditions which are necessary for the fulfilment of this demand 
appears, on reflexion, to be almost devoid of meaning and almost 
certainly incapable of realization. (iii) Even if the first condition were 
fulfilled, it is self-evidently impossible that the second should be. For 
this would require that facts about the existence of things and the 
occurrence of events at certain dates should be necessary consequences 
of facts which are all without any temporal reference whatever. 

Suppose now that all these objections could be overcome. What 
kind of conclusion would the Cosmological Argument establish, and 
how is this argument related to the Ontological Argument? In answer 
to the first question there are two remarks to be made. (a) The 
Cosmological Argument, by itself, would not justify the conclusion that 
there is on/y one substance whose existence is a necessary consequence 
of its nature and from which a/one the existence of everything else 
follows. It would justify only the less determinate conclusion that 
there is a¢ east one such substance, and that from the existence of i 
or of them the existence of everything else follows. (4) If the conclu- 
sion of the Cosmological Argument be accepted, it follows that there 
are no really contingent facts. The fact that a person having the 
nature which I have was born at a certain time and place, and the fact 
that he sneezed at 11.15 yesterday, may seem contingent relatively to 
our ignorance. But, if we accept the Cosmological Argument, we 
know that these facts must be necessary consequences of facts which 
are all intrinsically necessary. Therefore they cannot really be con- 
tingent. All that is possible will be actual, and all that is actual will 
be necessary. This, as we all know, is the consequence which Spinoza 
drew in Book I of his Z¢hics, and it seems to me that Spinoza is one 
of the few people who have both accepted the Cosmological Argument 
and seen clearly the logical consequences of it. 

The relation of the Cosmological to the Ontological Argument may 
be stated as follows. The Ontological Argument specifies a certain 
property, viz. that of having all positive powers and qualities to the 
highest possible degree ; and it professes to shew that there must be 
something which has ¢Ais property. The Cosmological Argument does 
not claim to do anything so definite as this. It claims only to prove 
that there must be at least one set of characteristics such that there 
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must be something which has them all. It does not profess to mention 
any specific set of characteristics and to shew that there must be some- 
thing that has them. If the Ontological Argument were valid, the 
conclusion of the Cosmological Argument would certainly be true 
But the Cosmological Argument might be valid, and its conclusion 
might be true, even if the Ontological Argument were invalid and its 
conclusion false. 

It only remains to consider what causes have made the Cosmological 
Argument seem valid to so many men of the highest intellectual 
power. It was accepted, e.g., by Aristotle, St Thomas, Descartes, 
Spinoza, Leibniz, and Locke; and this certainly seems a sufficient 
guarantee of philosophical respectability. I think that there are two 
causes for this widespread delusion. One is the failure, which we have 
already noted in connexion with the Ontological Argument, to recog- 
nize the peculiarity of existential propositions and the fact that they 
are utterly unlike characterizing propositions in logical structure. 
So long as this difference remains unnoticed it does not seem absurd 
to talk of necessary existential propositions or facts. But, when once 
it is seen that all admittedly necessary propositions are of the form ‘if 
this were the case, then that would be the case’, and that no existential 
proposition is of that form, the temptation to think that there might be 
necessary existential propositions or facts is removed. A second cause 
is the very peculiar position which Euclidean geometry enjoyed for so 
many centuries. Here we have a science which seems to consist of 
propositions which necessarily follow from intrinsically necessary pre- 
misses, and yet to give us synthetic and categorical information about 
a certain important aspect of nature. This suggested the ideal of a 
completely rational knowledge of every aspect and every fact of nature ; 
and it made this ideal appear to be intelligible even if the de facto 
limitations of the human intellect should forbid its being ever realized 
in detail. We know now that the necessity of Euclidean geometry, 
like all other necessity, is only conditional. The theorems follow 
necessarily from the axioms; but the axioms themselves are not in- 
trinsically necessary, and therefore their necessary consequences are 
not themselves necessary propositions. So we are exempt from this 
temptation to which so many of our betters succumbed. 

C. D. Broap. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE BIRTH FROM HOLY SPIRIT AND THE 
VIRGIN IN THE OLD ROMAN CREED 


In 1919 Karl Holl’ put forward an important interpretation of the 
second article of the Old Roman Creed (= R). He holds that the 
two titles which follow the assertion of belief in Christ Jesus, viz. rdv 
vidv atrod Toy povoyery and rov xipiov ior, are explained respectively 
by the two following historical sections, each headed by the definite 
article. ‘The Sonship of Jesus is explained by tiv yewnOévra && rvei- 
paros dyiov xai Mapias ris rapSévov, and the Lordship by row éri 
Tlovriov TlAdrov . . . (évras Kai vexpovs. Thus the Sonship is made to 
rest on the supernatural birth, as in Luke i 35, and the Lordship is 
explained as in Phil. ii 6-11. R is not a mere statement of historical 
facts but contains a precise Christology, which with the coming of the 
Logos-doctrine in Justin was soon out of date in Rome. The theology 
of R thus confirms the early date of its composition at the end of the 
sub-Apostolic age. 

Holl’s theory of the structure of R seems convincing. The occur- 
rence of the definite article at two points only in the long historical 
section can hardly be accidental,’ and Holl’s interpretation of the birth- 
clause cannot be rejected on the ground that the Roman Church at 
the beginning of the second century accepted the prehistorical Son- 
ship of Christ.2 Clement and Hermas are, to say the least, not clear 
on the point ; Justin’s Logos-Son Christology was not necessarily, even 
in the middle of the century, the accepted or prevailing doctrine, and 
the Roman bishops Zephyrinus and Callistus could offer a confident 
opposition to the personal Logos-doctrine of Hippolytus as late as the 
early third century. Hippolytus and Tertullian themselves (see below) 
shew clear traces of an earlier view of the Sonship. The creed in any 
case represents the official teaching of the local church, which did not 
always keep pace with that of speculative theologians.‘ 

It is, however, a further question whether Holl has done justice to 
the theology stated in rév vidw airod, rov yervnOévra . . . rapbévov. 

' The article is conveniently republished in his Gesammelte Aufsdise sur 
Kirchengeschichte Bd. ii pp. 115-122. 

? The twofold 7d» is exactly represented in the Latin version by a twofold gus, 
Symmetrical arrangement can be traced in the earlier threefold and ninefold 
formula of which R is probably an extension. Cf. Harnack Siteungsberichte der 
Pr. Akad. 1919 pp. 112-116, and Lietzmann sbid. pp. 269-274. 

® If the composition of R were placed later than the middle of the third century, 


the argument might not hold good, but Badcock’s theory of a fourth-century date 
has won little acceptance. 


* See the valuable article by Lebreton Revue d'histoire ecclésiastique 1923 
Ppp. 481-506. 
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Accepting the first half of the second century as the date of the com- 
position of R, he finds no difficulty in supposing that the Sonship of 
Jesus is explained (as apparently in Luke i 35) as due to His conception 
by the coming of the Holy Spirit upon Mary. Against this there are 
the facts (a) that recent investigation ' has tended to discredit this very 
early dating of R, (4) that the early Roman writers, Clement and 
Hermas, give no hint of a Christology which places this heavy emphasis 
upon the Lucan passage, and the later Western writers either interpre: 
that passage in a much less simple sense than that assumed by Holl 
or maintain another theory of the Sonship, and sometimes do bi") 
The explicit Adoptionists who appeared in Rome at the end ot 
second century returned to a simpler (and probably more accurai. ) 
interpretation of the Lucan passage as regards the action of the Spirit, 
but we do not know that they pressed it as the explanation of the Son- 
ship, and their view attached central importance to the Baptism, wich 
is not mentioned in R (Hippol. Refwt. vii 35, x 23).? If Holl’s intes- 
pretation of R is correct, its Christology stands isolated in the West in 
the second century. This is not impossible if the composition of R be 
placed quite early in the century, but it then appears strange that the 
formula should have maintained (or perhaps won) its supremacy in 
spite of the heated Adoptionist and Modalist controversies which later 
occupied the Roman Church. 

Granted, however, that Holl is right in seeing in the clause roy 
yeovnbérra ... tapOévov an explanation of rév vidy abrod, the clause itself 
is patient of, and in the light of contemporary evidence seems to 
demand, a less simple interpretation than that which he gives it. The 
denial of, or the failure to assert, the prehistorical Sonship of Christ 
did not necessarily involve the denial that in His historical person 
there was from its beginning a super-historical and divine element. 
The Modalist controversy is in itself sufficient to demonstrate this. As 
late as the early years of the third century the official heads of the 
Roman community, Zephyrinus and Callistus, could deny the pre-natal 
Sonship of Christ, while asserting that He was the incarnation of deity. 
Even Hippolytus, in the act of explaining his Logos-doctrine in opposi- 
tion to Modalism, explicitly places the proper beginning of the Sonship 
at the human birth.’ It remained deeply characteristic of Roman 
teaching well on into the fourth century that it asserted the full deity 


* Haussleiter Trinitarischer Glaube und Christusbekenninis 1920, and Lietzmann’s 
Symbolstudien in Z. N. W. Bd. xxi 1922, Bd. xxii 1923, Bd. xxvi 1927. 

* Evidence for the general statements made under (6) is given below. 

8 The references to the contra Noetum are given below. The ‘modalistic’ 
reading of the Logos-doctrine to which Justin refers in Dial. 128 may well have 
been current among his contemporaries in Rome. 
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of Christ and at the same time regarded distinctions within the Divine 
Being as mysterious (cf. the correspondence of the Dionysii and the 
support given to the Nicene formula and to Marcellus). On the other 
hand, the Adoptionist doctrine that the Christ was in origin a man 
(though supernaturally conceived) met with a quick sentence in 
Rome." 

We are not without evidence as to the form which could be taken at 
this time by a doctrine which, while acknowledging no pre-natal Son- 
ship, attributed substantial deity to the historical Christ. It was a 
Spirit-Christology. Three possible forms of doctrine might fall under 
this title: (r) Christ was a man endowed at some period of His life 
with Holy Spirit ; (2) He was a man supernaturally conceived by the 
operation of the Spirit in the womb of Mary; (3) He was (in brief) 
the incarnation of divine Spirit. Confining attention to Western 
writers in the period A.D. 150-250, we find the only clear evidence for 
(1) and (2), either singly or in combination, in the Roman Adoptionists. 
On the other hand, the identification of an original and constituent 
element in the historical Christ with divine Spirit is common and per- 
sistent in writers of this period and is not confined to representatives 
of one type of Christology. In Justin,’ Irenaeus,® Tertullian,* and 
Hippolytus * this identification is combined with forms of the Logos- 
Son Christology. From the differing expression and emphasis given to 
the theory in these writers it is clear that they are dependent on a 
common and older tradition and are not merely following a single pre- 
decessor. The age and independence of the tradition is proved by the 
fact that it appears in Bishop Callistus in a form explicitly opposed to 


! The Adoptionists’ complaint that the official teaching of the Roman Church 
had been changed under Zephyrinus (Euseb. H.Z. v 28, 3) cannot be taken very 
seriously, but it may mean that they insisted that the original interpretation of 
our clause of R was in the literal sense of Luke i 35. This would be in accordance 
with their critical attitude to the Scriptures but is no evidence as to the original 
meaning of R. For their interest in Luke i 35 see the quotation from Epiphanius 
below. 


2 Apology i 33, where the mvedya and dvvayis of Luke i 35 are expressly identified 
with the Logos. 

® Haer, iii 11, 2 and v 1, 2 (Harvey) shew clear identification of Christ with the 
Spirit of God. Cf. Demonstration 71, ‘ Christ’s body was made by his Spirit’, and 
97 (of the :ppearance of Christ on earth), ‘mingling and mixing the Spirit of God 
the Father with the plasma of God’, 

Haer. v 1, 3 after referring to Luke i 35 and Gen. ii 7 proceeds: ‘sic in fine 
Verbum Patris et Spiritus Dei adunitus antiquae substantiae plasmationis Adae 
viventem et perfectum effecit hominem.’ 

* The identification of the Logos or the divine in Christ with spiritus is frequent 
throughout his writings. Some passages are quoted below. 

® ¢, Noctum 4 and 16, the Logos is expressly called mvedga, and in 4 also divays. 
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the Logos-Son Christology.' It was strong enough to persist in the 
West through the third and into the fourth centuries.? 

The evidence here adduced reflects the view that pre-existent divine 
Spirit became incarnate in the historical person of Jesus Christ.’ We 
note further that it reveals an almost unanimous exegetical tradition 
regarding Luke i 35. The rvetpa dyov and dvvayus bpiorov which came 
upon Mary was also that which became incarnate in her.‘ Epiphanius 
(Maer. liv 3, 5) records an explicit protest of the older Theodotus 
against this exegesis on the ground that the passage says wrvetpa xupiov 
éredcioera emi oé and not rv. x. yeryoera é ooi, a protest which in 
itself makes it highly probable that the ‘incarnational’ interpretation 
was traditional in the Roman Church and was not put forward by Cal- 
listus under recent Modalist influence. 

It must be acknowledged that in the evidence so far adduced the 
Spirit-Christology is not necessarily expounded in connexion with Luke 
i 35 as an explanation of the Sonship. Irenaeus and Tertullian certainly 
held that the Logos pre-existed as the Son. Nevertheless, clear traces 
of what must be an older tradition about the Sonship survive even in 
Tertullian.’ Even more emphatic traces of the older doctrine, though 


1 Apud Hipp. Refut. ix 16 eva 1d iv 1p wapOévy capxwOiv mveipa obx Erepor 
mapa Tov warépa GAAd éy wai 7) abr) .. . rd piv ydp BAenduevow Snep totiv dvOpwnos, 
Touro eva rov vidv, 7d 8% dv 1 VIG yapnOly mvedya, TodTO elvas Tov warépa. 

* Cyprian Testimonies ii 10 quotes Luke i 35 under heading ‘ That Christ is both 
man and God compounded of both natures’. Quod idola non 11 * sermo et filius 
Dei mittitur . . . hic est virtus Dei, hic ratio, hic sapientia eius et gloria; hic in 
virginem delabitur, carnem spiritus sanctus induitur, Deus cum homine miscetur.’ 

Lactantius Div. Instit. iv 12 ‘Descendens itaque de caelo sanctus ille spiritus 
Dei sanctam virginem cuius utero se insinuaret elegit.’ 

Hilary De Trimitate ii 26, after quoting Luke i 35, ‘Spiritus sanctus desuper- 
veniens virginis interiora sanctificavit, et in his spirans . . . naturae se humanae 
carnis inmiscuit, et id quod alienum a se erat vi sua ac potestate praesumsit.’ Cf. 


ii 30, where Hilary explicitly recognizes that spiritus often means the Father or the 
Son 





* The question of ‘the centre of personality’ in Christ is not yet explicitly 
raised, even in Tertullian. 

* In addition to passages already quoted see Tert. de Carne Christi 14, 18, and 

19, and the passages from adv. Praxean below. In Hippolytus, though he calls 
the Logos nvevya, the operations of the Logos and the Spirit in the birth are 
tending to become distinguished, e.g. ¢. Noetum 17. But Cyprian, Lactantius, 
and Hilary (I.c.) shew that the old exegesis persisted. 
: Adv. Praxean 26, arguing against the Modalist interpretation of Luke i 35, 
‘dicens autem spiritus dei .. . portionem totius intellegi voluit, quae cessura erat 
in filii nomen. . . . Ceterum alium Iohannes profitebitur carnem factum, alivm 
angelus carnem futurum, si non et spiritus sermo, est et sermo spiritus.’ 

Ibid. 27 ‘certe enim de spiritu sancto virgo concepit, et quod concepit id peperit ; 


id ergo nasci habebat quod erat conceptum, id est spiritus, cuius et vocabitur 
nomen Emmanuel etc.’ 
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less clearly connected with a Spirit-Christology, appear in Hippolytus." 
Under pressure of controversy Callistus appears to have turned the 
same tradition against contemporary ‘ ditheism’, though its original 
interest was probably in the person of Jesus and not, at any rate 
primarily, in the unity of God. He affirmed that ‘the Spirit incarnated 
in the virgin’ and ‘contained in the Son’ (i.e. ‘the man’) was one 
with the Father. 

Brief reference must be made to evidence prior to a.p. 150. Of 
Clement and Hermas it must suffice to say that their incidental Christo- 
logical utterances are not in opposition to the tradition of the Spirit 
and the Sonship traced above.’ In the ancient homily, 2 Clement, 
the Spirit-Christology occurs in a simple form * ; in Ignatius it is a fully 
developed theory.* The divine in Christ is, for Ignatius, rvedpa; the 
Sonship, on the most probable interpretation, dates from the human 
birth, and the historical Christ is rvevparixds xai capxuxos, 6 @eds Huiw.® 
A full Spirit-Christology was not a Roman invention of the late second 
century. 

In the light of the theological and exegetical tradition set out above, 
there. is sufficient reason to see in our clause of R an explanation of 
the Sonship and the divinity of Jesus which attributes these to the 
union of divine Spirit with flesh in the Son of Mary. At the human 
birth divine Spirit became incarnate as the only (poveyev®, unicum) 
Son ; Jesus is Son, not only as a man supernaturally conceived, but as 


Ibid. ‘ ex his Iesus constitit, ex carne homo, ex spiritu deus, quem tunc angelus 
ex ea parte qua spiritus erat dei filium pronuntiavit, servans carni filium hominis 
dici.’ The total historical Jesus is Son, Son of God and Son of Man. 

Cf. de praeser, haer, 36 ‘unum deum novit ... et Christum Iesum ex virgine 
Maria filium dei’, ie. ‘born from Mary as God's Son’, tbid. 13, Apolog. 21, adv. 
Praxean 2. 

' In the eucharistic prayer of the Apostolic Tradition, ‘quem (verbum tuum) 
misisti de caelo in matricem virginis, quique in utero habitus incarnatus est et 
filius tibi ostensus est ex spiritu sancto et virgine natus’, which in the Greek 
would have been «ai vids cov dwedeiyOn tx mvevparos dy. xal wapPivov yervnbds. 
Cf. ¢. Noet. 4, 11, and 15 (where the union of the Logos with the flesh is the 
TéAaos vids Oeod). 

* Cf. Loofs on die Geistchristologie in his Theophilus von Antiochien pp. 182 ff. But 
Loofs appears to mean by Geistchristologie the doctrine that Jesus, the New Man, 
is Spirit since He perfectly reveals the Father (Offenbarungsidentitat). This is 
too abstract a view of svedpa, which in early Christian writings is always substance 
as well as 8vvayus. 

? ix 5 Xpords 6 Kipios. .. dv pay 1d mparov mvedpa tyivero capf. Cf, Aristides 
Apolog. 15 4 vids rod @eod . . . dpodroyeira: ty nveivan: dyiy xaraBas. 

* Loofs of. cit. pp. 194-205, with the proviso in note 2 above. 

® Ephes. 18 5 yap @eds tyav, Inoots 5 Xpords, ixvopopnOy bud Mapias «ar’ 
oixovoyuiay, ix onépparos piv Aaveid, rvevparos 52 dyiov. The last two phrases must 
be interpreted in the light of the description of Christ as capxucds wal mvevpatieds, 
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one who from birth is the incarnation of divine Spirit. The form of 
the clause itself favours this view. If the Spirit were regarded merely 
as the external agency which caused the conception of Jesus, we might 
have expected either rov yerv. éx mv. dy. év ry wapbévw (Matt. i 20, yow.= 
conceived) or rév yerv. da wv. dy. éx ris 7. (yerv. = born). Other local 
Latin creeds parallel to R in the fourth and later centuries mostly 
preferred to use two different prepositions in the clause, natus de sp. 
sancto ex M. virgine,' and the final form of the Western creed inserted 
a new verb, conceptus de sp. sancto, natus ex M. virgine, which may be 
held to shew that the earlier form of R was uncongenial to the 
developed doctrine of the personal and eternal distinction between the 
Spirit and the Son. 

Callistus was upholding, in controversial form, an ancient Christology, 
enshrined in the probably already official and authoritative R. Charac- 
teristically, the Roman doctrine is traditional, central, and unspecu- 
lative, opposed alike to Adoptionism, Subordinationism, and the 
extreme Modalism of Sabellius. It may at least be claimed as the 
result of our investigation that the meaning of this clause of R is not 
so clearly that maintained by Holl as by itself to provide an argument 
for the composition of the creed in the early second century,” and 
further that, if for other reasons the composition be dated A.D. 150- 
250, the meaning assigned above to the clause becomes the most 
probable. H, J. CARPENTER. 


GNOSTIC THEOLOGY (vol. xxxix p. 248) 


Must we not suspect that Xenophanes’s saying about his God (the 
world), Fragm. 24 
otAos dpa, otAos 82 voei, obAos 5 7’ dxova 
lies behind—even if a good way behind—the language quoted from 
Irenaeus by Mr Allworthy? See Ritter and Preller Hist. Philos. 
Graecae 102 (I give the reference from Burnet Early Greek Philo 


' E.g. creeds of Aquileia, Ravenna, and Africa, in Lietzmann’s Symbole. The 
Latin of R was de sp. s, et M. virgine, The Eastern creeds retained é« with both 
names where the Spirit is mentioned at all, except the second creed in Epiphanius 
Ancor. 119, which has é« M. da mv. dy. ' 

® The view maintained in the present discussion might appear to be weakened 
by the acceptance of Holl’s contention about the second title, «ipios. He deduces 
that the author of R regarded this title as higher than vids. But the question of 
‘higher’ or ‘lower’ does not arise. The Son becomes our Lord through the 
redeeming acts mentioned in the section rdv én Movriov ThA... . «al vexpovs. In 
Phil. ii 6 ff the exaltation of the «ios stands beside dy poppj @eod dwdpyay. Cl. 


the reference to the Phil. passage in Irenaeus Haer. i 2 which reflects a credal 
formula, 
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sophy p. 132: my own copy of Ritter and Preller is of an earlier ” 
edition). Cf. Plut. Strom. 4, Hippolyt. Philosophumena 14 § 2 
(waar rois popins alaOyrixév) (Diels Dox. Graec., ed. 1879, pp. 580. 16, 
565. 26). CLEMENT C, J. Wess. 


CRITICAL NOTES ON ATHANASIUS! 


1. Contra Gentes [P.G. 25} 


No one who reads the Contra Gentes with the text of Pseudo- 
Aristotle, De Mundo, in his head can fail to realize that Athanasius 
also had that work évavAov when he wrote his polemic. It is not a 
question of deliberate imitations but of more or less involuntary echoes. 
Any one of the resemblances taken by itself could be put down to 
coincidence: in many cases the context is quite different. But there is 
no resisting the cumulative effect of the resemblances (most of which 
occur in cc. 35-44), and in the end one feels constrained to recognize 
echoes even in such similarities as drep oidapis forw éprddcov ore 
éxeivy mpds TO Spay otre Hiv rpds Td mioredoar (Mu. 39912 f) and 
kai TovTov obK dy Te yevorto wpds dmiatiav épddc.ov (Gent. 44=Col. 88C 
Migne), or otrws otv xai % Geia dios ard twos drARs Kivyrews Tod 
rpwrov thy Sivapey eis Ta ovvexy ddwor (Au. 39821 ff). . . pads THs 
mpurys airias traci drodovans tiv oixeiay cipdpecav (39834 f) 
and otrw di maAw airis 6 @cod Adyos évi cai drAG veipan, TH éavrod 
duvdpee tov te dpatov Kdopov Kai tas doparovs dSuvdyes xevet cal 
ovvexec(!), éxdorw tiv ldiav évépyecav drodidovs (Gent. 44= 
88c/p). 

The greatest caution must obviously be exercised in drawing in- 
ferences from echo to original. Gent. 27 = 53C 6 re dip oty ip’ 
éavtod, GAN’ id piv rod albépos diaxaierar makes it clear that Athanasius 
read éxeivys, and probable that he read diaxadpevos, in Mu. 392%7. 
Elsewhere the balance of probability is, at best, very slightly tilted. In 
Mu, 391"3 trav dAwv seems slightly favoured, as against rav dvrew, by 
Gent. 1 init. ) piv wepi... Tis Tav SAwv dAnOeias ywoors (though cf. Gent, 
2= 5C raw dvtww abrov Oewpyriy) ; similarly, in A/u, 391°14 TH dcavoia 

' For my knowledge of the MS tradition I am dependent on (1) Migne, and 
(2) Robertson’s second edition of the De Jncarnatione (1893). 1 have no informa- 
tion about the evidence of the Armenian version, made in the first half of the fifth 


century, but from a MS which had a 12-line lacuna that is also found in the 


principal MSS collated by the Benedictine editors (cf. Conybeare in J. Phil. xxiv 
p. 285). 


* For all details regarding the text of the De Mundo | must refer to my edition 
(Paris 1933). 
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by Gent. 2 =8A 77 Svvdpe tod vod ; in Mu, 391%22 obs oixrapjoeer by 
; Gent. 1 = 48 tf’ &... oixrapjoaw (cf. 12 = 288, 13 = 29C); in 
‘ Bi Mu, 391*26 émorjcavtes by Gent. 1 = 5 A cirep Foray Kai abtoi yrysins 
A émoryoavres ; and in Mu. 391°3 Acyouer by Gent. 1 = 5 B A€yoper (sed 
dicamus Omnibonus) ofv és éguctiv jyiv. In Afu. 391%5 the odds seem 
i to be that Athanasius read either jyyotpa: (which would be a corruption 
is of ye ola) or ye olvar, Gent. 27 = 53C TO oipravn obpare cuprepr 
dépera rather points to ovpreppéepera in Mu. 392*10; Gent. 36 = 728 
Tov Tatra ovvdwavra to ovvdy- in Mu. 396%20; Gent. 37 = 73 B rovrwy 
3 pia xpaois to yds in Mu. 39625; Gent. 36 = 72 C pia divas 7) Taira 
ab daxorpHoaca to pia } in 39628; Gent. 38 = 77 A xara ti tony dvti- 
2a ! oragw to dvricracw in Mu. 397%; Gent. 28 = 568 Kai év aire ra 
mi mdyta ocvotyxew to ra wavra in Mu. 397°17 ; Gent. 43 = 85 D xabiorara 
Be 8 eibéws 5 piv to cbéws in Mu. 399°6'; Gent. 42 = 85 A wavra dé xwiw 
if TH favrod cverdva to duvdpe in Mu, 40012 ; Gent. 43 = 85 D dddos & 
4 émoturdpevos to orrurdpevos OF ornvdpevos in Mu. 400%19. (On Gent. 
} 43 ad in, see below.) 

In one or two passages the De Mundo throws light on the text of 
the Contra Gentes. In Gent. 2 fin. xatorrpi{erOa looks like an echo 
(through 2 Cor. iii 18) of xarorretoa in A/u. 391*10, and should there- 
fore be preferred to the variant évorrpilecOa. In Gent. 27 = 53D the 
conjecture épeiderac is put out of court by Mu. 392°14 épypeora and 
392"33 ovvepnpacpéryn. In Gent. 43 fin. id yap puas perijs (codd. pler. 
-_ et omnes edd. : porijs cod. unus) the balance is tipped in favour of the 
i intrinsically superior.porjs by AZu. 39911 iwd yap puds porys. 
iy I turn now to some passages of the Contra Gentes where the De 

Mundo throws no light. 

Bi (t) Gent. 5 = 13B/C: ads yap dav iioxos . . . rodAAdKis pév cis TOs 
’ dravtavtas dppq, rodAdms 88 Kai kata xpynpvav eAatvy, pepopevos Sr ov 
i & av davriv rp dfvryt rév Grrev dépor, vopi{wv Sri wtd. Cf. Gent. 27 = 
ee 5S6A xwetrac ai éperar Gror 8 dv airiv } Tov dvépww rporpycoy Bia, 
ie Inc. 15 ad fin. va bx ov 8 &v Sor rpodrnpbértes of dvOpwror, éxeiev aitors 
dvaxady, Inc. 54 fin. wivra yap érions txe 7d Oadpa, wal Soe 8 dv ms 
th droBréyy, éxciBev rod Adyou riv Oedryta BArérwv brepexrAyrrera, Apol. 

, de Fuga 11 fin, wai torw otros Spos dvOpimos eis reAevdryta pépwv, 5 8 av 
6 @cds tpooragy, totro roveiv, Or. c. Ar. i 3=17C of Sé pods éxeivous 
dmuivres f) Soo. 8 dv. . . peraBdddovra (v.1. peraBddAwwra). L. & S. 
cite Dio Cass. fr. rog, 21 (I p. 354, 12 Boissev.) ravtwy trav gpalopevwv 
brovday (= anywhere) al xepadai és ri Tov ‘Pwpaiwv dyopay éxopi- 
{ovro, adding that the word = drov 38 dy. The spelling éxovddv, éroudav, 


* Elsewhere Athanasius uses both «i@vs (e.g. Inc. 9 = 112) and edOéas (€-¢. 


Gent, 15 = 49¢, Inc. 26 = 14a, 52 = 1894). He has ed@ds six times and «i@ias 
not at all in the De Fuga. 
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&c. is no doubt right, but the interpretation of the 8 as representing 3¢ 
seems wrong. These appear to be formations made on the partial 
analogy of éreddy. 

(2) Gent. 16 = 33.C/D: 4 et éYetoarto bs romrtal Kai ob TovTwr Kara- 
Yeidy, dd ri ph) wai dri ris dvdpeias trav jppwwy eveioavto . . .; 

With this, the MS reading, the general sense of the protasis is ‘if 
they, after the way of poets, made up false tales in which immoral 
actions are ascribed to the gods, and your charge against them of doing 
the opposite, viz. speaking the truth about the gods in telling these tales 
of them, is false’, But the position Athanasius is combating is that the 
poets ra péy dvdopara ob mAdrrovra, ras d& rpdgas Yevdovra cat’ abrav 
(16 = 33.4/B). Read, therefore, «i é¥evcavro ws rowrai xai (od) od 
[or ov (ot)| rovrwy xarayetdy. Athanasius, of course, constantly uses 
od in conditional clauses: a close parallel is given by 33 = 65 B «i } 
Wey 7d cGpa Kuve, ds Sédaxras, ai odyi brd dAAwv abriy xweiras. . . 

(3) Lbid. 21 = 41 C: py ToApavtes Tov @cdv &° abrav, ras 88 éAdTTw 
duvdpes éruadeioGa, Presumably éAdrrw here is merely a traditional 
misprint for éAdrrovs. 

(4) Jbid. 36 init.: xexpappévov. This spelling seems to be purely 
medieval and should be corrected to xexpapévoy. (It occurs in some 
MSS of the De Mundo at 396*28.) 

(5) Gent. 43 ad intt.: rot xopod vvverraros éx diaddpwy dvOparwv 
(dvdpov unus cod.), waidwv, yuvaxdv ad cai yepovtwy Kai Trav ir véwv. 

Though A/u. 399%16 was 5 yopds dvdpav, fof dre Kai yuvaxdy, év 
dahopas pwvais «rd. is echoed here, it contributes little or nothing to 
the solution of the problem in Athanasius. Obviously v77 must have 
been mentioned by him,’ and the antecedent probability that they 
would stand at the head of the list is confirmed by ad, which implies 
that more than one member of the series to which yuva:xéy belongs has 
already been mentioned. If, then, we prefer dv@parwv to dvdpay in the 
text of Athanasius, as the editors do, we must put a comma after 
duaddpww and take dvOpurwy as = virorum. According to L. & S., 
dvOpwros is opposed to yuvy in Aeschin. iii 137 (eg. 157), LXX 1 Esdras 
ix 40, ‘etc.”. We may admit LXX lL.c., but the Aeschinean example is 
open to serious doubt, and one may suspect that corruption likewise 
accounts for most of the unspecified references, for copyists did tend to 
substitute dvOpwmo for dvdpes.’ If, then, we may dismiss the possibility 

' Cf. Seneca Ep. 84, 9 non vides quam multorum vocibus chorus constet? .. . 
accedunt viris feminae, This is very likely also an echo of the De Mundo (cf. veteres 
philosophi \.c.), especially if Boyancé is right in his plausible argument for making 
the De Mundo pre-Philonic (Ztudes sur le Songe de Scipion, p. 143). 

? The MSS are divided between dvdpes and dv@pwra in Ar. Lys. 615, between 


dydpdor and dv@pumas in Jo. Chrys. Matth. 698 p, and (apparently) between dvipav 
and dv@pimaw, ibid. 809 B. 
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that Athanasius used dv@purwv in the sense of virorum, we must read 
either éx duaddpwv, dvdpav, waidwv or éx duaddpwv dvOpwrwv, dvdpir, 
raidwy. The latter seems preferable. 


2. De Incarnatione Verbi | P.G. 25| 


Though the De Jncarnatione is a continuation of the Contra Gentes, 
it is doubtful if there are any echoes of the De Mundo in it.’ Certainly 
neither work yields anything for the textual criticism of the other. 

(1) Jne. 11, 1 = 113.D: ‘O @cds & wdvrwv Exwv 7d Kpdros, Gre 7d tiv 
dvOpwrwv yévos da tod idiov Adyou éroie, xatbiv wadw ti doGevaay ris 
gicews attav, ws oby ixavy ein e€ Eavtis yvava Tov Anpuovpyov otd ddws 
tvvocav AaBeiv Ocod, tO Tov (v.1. 7d) pew vac dyévytov, 7a Se ef dK dvTww 
yeyevr Oat, xai tov piv dowparov eva, rovs 8¢ dvOpwrous Kat w Tov (ov 
om. codd. plures) cwpate merAdoOat wai ddAws TrodAjw vai Ti Tov 
yevyrov Odeabw rps Tiy Tod reronKéros KatdAnYw Kai yroow KTA. 

The neuter ra is surprising, but is apparently quite sound. Cf. Gent. 
35 ad init. wai dua rovro Guedde 7d dvOpaimivoy yévos druxey THs Tepl 
aitod yreous, TH 7a (rov codd. duo) piv é& obx dvtww elva, tov be 
dyévyrov, Inc. 44, 1 Oedjwover b& A€yew Gre Wee tov Oedv, wadedoar cai 
cocoa Oédovra To’s dvOpwHrovs, veipatt povoy Toujorat Kal py THpatos 
Garba tov tovrov Adyov, Gorep obv Kai maar reroinxev, Gre ex Tov py 
évros aira ovviorn. We may therefore dismiss all idea that ra is a 
corruption of ri (sc. vow) or rods (which would mean that dvOpurovs 
was displaced). 

The clause tovs 5% dvOpwrous xatw rov copatt rerrdcba is variously 
translated. Nannius (A.D. 1556) gives ipsa [i.e. natura nostra] ex in- 
feriort parte corpore constaret, the Benedictine editors Ahomines vero 
corporei sint creati, Bindley (* 1903) they |i.e. men] had been formed in 
a lower sphere in a body, Robertson (° 1892) men had been fashioned in 
a lower way in the body. ‘These renderings are obviously, one and all, 
unsatisfactory in one way or another. 

Two ways of correcting the text have occurred to me: (i) rots & 
dvOpwrovs |xdtw rov] cwopari rerAdaOar, (ii) rois 8& dvOpwrous Katwroi(s) 
oopate werrddaOat. 

(i) In this case we have to do with quasi-dittography : ANOPQTIOYC 
or ANOYC was repeated as ANQTIOYC, and this was then corrected 
to KATQTIOY. It is certainly a suspicious circumstance that we have 
QTIO YC twice over. 

(ii) This correction is palaeographically even simpler. It has, further, 
in its favour that Athanasius repeatedly associates man’s knowledge of 


' It is possible that 51, 2 = ISSA robs éwéxeva Tod ’Neeavod Aeyouévous f Trois 
bnip “Tpxaviay dvras is an echo of Mu. 392%23 and 393°6. 
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God with looking upward: cf. Jnc. 12 ad fin., 14, 7 = 1218, 15,2 = 
121C, 19,1 = 129A, 43,4 =172D, 45,3 = 177A, Gent. 8= 174. 
On the other hand, (1) a simpler and directer antithesis to rév piv 
dowparov eva is perhaps wanted ; (2) apart from Q. Smyrnaeus iii 133, 
xatwrds and xatwmray seem only to be found used of a morbid con- 
dition of horses; (3) it appears to involve a covert, paronomastic 
allusion to the common notion of dy@pwros as the dyw d@pay,' such as 
is perhaps out of keeping with the tone of this passage and not altogether 
on a par with paronomasiae employed elsewhere by Athanasius." 

The force of the first of these objections is weakened if we make 
owopar depend on rerAdoGa and not on xatwrois: on the other hand, 
if cwparc cannot be construed with rerAdcGa, (i) is ruled out altogether. 
This point requires further discussion, 

In classical Greek oupart rerAdoba would, I think, be quite im- 
possible. Late Greek is another matter, but the only direct parallel 
(if it is one) that I can find for it there is LXX Isa. liii 11 detgae aired 
das cai rldoa TH ovvéon. There can, to my mind, be no doubt that 
whaoa there is a corruption of wAjoa*; but rAdoa, having early got 
into the text, maintained itself there,® and must therefore be taken into 
account in the present connexion. But how were the words under- 
stood? Was the ovveous referred to the subject or the object? If the 
phrase had occurred in the original composition of a pagan Greek 
writer, one would not hesitate to take it of the subject. And so it is 


that Cyril of Alexandria interprets, cf. Comm. in Js. | P.G. 70] ad loc., 
esp. 1189 A: BovAerat roivew 5 @eds cai Uarip rH cwéoa, tovréor TH 


' For the references to this notion in ancient literature, pagan and Christian, 
see Mayor’s note on Juvenal 15, 147. 

* e.g. Gent. 5 ad init. ri dxoty eis wapaxohy wapryyaye, 19 fit. Tadra piv obras 
ixeivon pvPoroyouvow* ob yap Oeoroyovow, pi yévorro : cf. Inc. 50, 3 = 185 Bb 88 TOU 
@eou Adyos, 7d mapadoférarov, mtwyxorépais rais Adfecr Sidagas, Tovs wavy coquoras 
éweoniace (2). 

* If odpart wAarrovres (Hor is the true text in Plato, Phaedo 82 D, odpar: is to be 
taken with (@o1. So Vahlen and Burnet ; but most editors keep the better attested 
reading o@pata. I am inclined to think that the true text is cdpa wAdrrovres (aa 
(cf. ras . . . ux as sing. : -7 arose out of #). 

* It must have happened to others besides myself to hit on this obvious correction 
only to find (as, having overlooked Lightfoot’s note ad Clem. Rom. Lc. inf, I did 
with Prof. Porteous’s assistance) that it had already been made by Grabe (+1712), 
though Rahlfs does not so much as mention it in his edition of the Septuagint. 

® It is read not only in all collated MSS of the LXX but also in quotations in 
Clem. Rom, 16, 12, Justin Mart. Ap. i 51, 4 and Dial. 13, 7, Eusebius Comm. in 
Is. ad loc, (P.G, 24, 460 p), and Cyr. Alex, Comm, in Is. ad loc. (P.G. 70, 1185 A, 
1188 B, c), and is implied in Procop. Gaz. Comm. in Is. ad loc. (P.G. 87, 2529), 
the O.L. Version ap. Tycon. pp. 2, 8, Burkitt, and Jerome Comm, in Is. ad loc. 
(P.G. 24, §30B, 531 B). 
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iavtot copia, Ocompere’ dé Snover, diarAdoa xpos aitov Tovs TurTevovras,' 
On the other hand, Eusebius Comm. in Is. | P. G. 24) ad doc. apparently 
takes rp ovvérn with the object (460D): ovveow 5¢ airG dwpyoato 
traveravcato yap én’ airiv rveipa codias Kai ovvérews cis Td cvverois 
dmepydlerOar Kai Sixavoiv rovs dgiovs tod SixaoioGau.’ He is followed 
by Jerome Comm. in Is. ad loc. (P.L. 24, 531 B): ‘Zt formare intelii- 
gentia,*® subauditur eum super quem descenderit spiritus sapientiae et 
intellectus, Eusebius, however, knew that he was dealing with a trans- 
lation in which correctness of idiom was not to be looked for,* and his 
interpretation does not prove that he would himself have written rAdoa 
Ty ovvéon for cwverov wAdoa.’ Neither does Jerome’s adoption of it 
imply that he would have written formare intelligentia for intelligentem 
formare. On the other hand, Isa. liii was a very familiar passage 
(Athanasius quotes several verses of it in Znc. 34), and that might make 
it a little easier for a Christian author to write owparc rAdrrecba. 
Moreover, we have, I think, an approach to it in iid, 38, 3 = 1618 
5 rod @cod Adyos, 5 dowparos by riw picw xai be jpas coparr paves. 
This is perhaps still ‘in a body’ (cf. 1 Tim. iii 16 ébavepwOy év capxi, 
in connexion with which Wetstein cites Hippol. ¢. Moet. 17 Ocis & 
oopart épavepoby and Hesych. Hier. in Sophon. 3, 2 rov év capxi 
¢avévra), rather than ‘with a body’; but the locative sense seems 
weaker than in é dvOpwrivy owpare abrov érupaiverbai (41, 7 = 169 4), 
and the expression approaches érepavy cwyatixas (40, 5 = 165 C). 

On the whole, it seems possible to accept cwpare rerAdo Oat, and in 
that case we should, I think, write rods 3 dvOpurous [xarw mov] owpatt 
werracGat. 

(2) Luc. 11 ad fin.: wavres ta yevéoews Kai rod evar éavrov Ta aire 
Tots dotpos Kai Tots Kat’ obpavov racw dveribouv. 


* Similarly, the Syriac translation of Clem, lc. = ‘to form by intelligence’, as 
Prof. Honeyman informs me. 


oa Gaz. Commi. in Is. ad loc, (P.G. 87, 2529) reproduces both Eusebius and 
* 530 8 formare intelligentiam is to be corrected from this to formare intelligentia. 
The other Latin translations are on all fours with Jerome’s, viz. O.L. Version (ap. 
Tycon. }.c.) formare illum prudentia, Clem. Rom. lc. Lat. int. formare consilio 
(firmare consilium cod.: corr. Morin, recte, nisi forte legit interpres TH CYNECI)- 
* Cf. e.g. Orig. Comm, in Os, p. 438 Del. ( = Philoc. 8) wodAdms 7a codouoedas 
elpnuiva ward riy ypapny, ba xara rip Ad{w, avyxdve Tov ivtvyxavovta ws imovoeiv 
om Lpbas O34 deodovOws ob88 ds Exes yeypapba ra pyrd, ds Kal ToApay Tuds rpopaoe 
Biophiocan merariBivras dAAooiv roy eyxeiuévoy mept Ta Soxodvra dvaxvdcides 
yeypagea: pra voir. 
: Ct. Just. Mart. Dial. 19 ob« dv dxpéBvorov 5 Ocds twrace Tov "Addy. 
Colum. ix 1, 2 haud dubie caementis et calce formatus circumdatur murus does 
not disprove this. Formare cum intelligentia might perhaps have served (cf. Ovid, 


Met. v 328 nunc quoque formatus Libys est cum cornibus Ammon), though it would 
have been ambiguous. 
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A parallel for the second ra is eminently desirable. 

(3) bid. 14, 3 = 121 A: rivos hy diddgar tiv olxovpévyy epi Tarps ; 
dvOpurov pain ts dv; GAX’ otk fv dvOpamrwy viv riw igijdov wacav 
iwedOciv, otre TH Goa ToTovTOY icyvdévtwy dpapeiv obre dgvowioTww epi 
rovrov buvapeévww yevérOat ove mpos riv Tov Saipovwv dratny cai pavraciay 
ixavav 80 éavtav dvriotivat. 

Clearly év@pwrwy is out of construction, and we must alter it to dvOpwry. 
The corruption is probably due to some one who took offence at 
the irregular genitive absolutes which follow, regardless of the fact that, 
e.g. in 42, 6 = 169 D, Athanasius takes similar liberties with the genitive 
absolute: ot« dv tes drémws abrov ipnoe reromxéva, drat dwavra abrod 
ovvéxovros Kai pera TavTww Kai év aire TO pepe Tvyxavovros Kai doparws 
éavrév daxvivros.' 

For iweOeiv we should probably read éreA@civ, which we may suppose 
was unconsciously assimilated to idyAcov. 

(4) Jbid. 18, 4= 128: 6 yap rd pi & [3 yap rd pi Cod. Seg.| & 
yertoews tocyev & dvOpwros drodidovs diAos dv cin Tavtws Gre Kupwos obrds 
om Kai THS yevévews Tov dvOpwrur. 

Neither reading is possible: in the first «i is out of position, and in 
the second 76 is without function. Most likely rd 2 4 has arisen from 


) 
7> ya, but that by itself does not carry us very far. Four possible 


restorations suggest themselves : (i) 4 yap ro pi éx, (ii) 6 yap 7d 8 py éx, 
(iii) 6 yap & pa ex, (iv) 6 yap py éx. 

(i) In this case 76 has relatival force, and 6 will have come in as a 
correction of, or gloss upon, it. In those of the certainly genuine 
writings of Athanasius which I have read I have not met with the 
relatival article, and I imagine it was still too illiterate an idiom for 
him to use. It occurs no fewer than nine times in the Sermo Major 
de Fide (the article being in every case but one governed by the verb 
dopeiv, €.g. 14 «is Td épdpece oapa), but that probably only serves to 
confirm the view, advanced on other grounds, that that work, though 
attributed to Athanasius by Theodoret, is really a compilation made 
from Athanasius’s works by some one else. 

(ii) The use of the article to qualify relative clauses, whether adjec- 
tival or substantival, though commoner in late than in classical Greek, 
seems to be rare in Athanasius. The only examples I have met with 
in him are Expos. Fid. 3 ior roivw rd 5 de jypas épdpeoe capa, ibid. 4 
roinpa yoo dort kai xricpa 7d 6 be jas épdpece cGpa, which are clearly 
the source of the passages of the Sermo Mayor just mentioned.’ If 

' Closer parallels are afforded by Hdt. ix 58, 3 and Xen. An.i4, 12. For dv 
ivév cf. ifdv Fy 12, 3 and § = 117 A, B, 14, 7 = 121 B. 

* In both passages some of the MSS omit 7é. It is possible, but not probable, 
that it has been interpolated from the Sermo Major. 
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Athanasius wrote rd 8 in our passage, he no doubt did so for fear that 

readers might trip over 6 yap 5, and we must assume that 6 first either 

hid fell out by accident after 73 or was ejected by a dull-witted or somnolent 
us copyist and then was restored supra versum. From a palaeographical 

point of view this is simpler than to suppose that (iii) 7 was interpolated 

me in our passage to explain é by some reader. Lastly, (iv) can hardly be 
iy right, for otros points strongly to the correctness of 5... dmodidors. 





Bt (5) Jnc. 30,2 = 148B: rod 8% Oavarou vexpwhévros ix’ airoi, ri be 

e é yeviobar 4} to cSpa dvacrivar Kai tovto dexGjva Kat avTou Tporaiov ; 

ae i) rds yap dv ebdvy xarapynbeis 6 Odvaros, ei pi) TO cHpa 7 Kupraxiy iy 
y dvactay ; 


: It is hard to believe that # and yap are both right. It is true that 
‘ in Gent. 16 = 334 our editions read 4 tows yap dv rddw dyoowm 
[v.L prjowor], ra piv dvépara ob wAdrrovras, ras 58 rpagas Yevdovrat Kat’ 
atray; But there we should probably read 4 (iows yap av rdlw 
at drove), Ta piv... ; OF yap may be supposed to have been interpolated 
ie sf by some one who missed a dr: after @ycovew. Whether it is # or yap 
! that should be ejected from our passage is not easy to decide, either 
course providing a perfectly satisfactory meaning. For the expulsion 
of # it may be urged that H would easily be added accidentally between 
| N and II; against it, that while Athanasius is fond of following up a 
at question with another introduced by 4 was (I have noted nineteen 
. examples in Gent., Znc., and Or. ¢. Ar. i), it is difficult to find mas yap 


: he so used by him (the seven examples I have noted in the same works all 
Me follow on statements, though of course this may be a mere chance). 
5 ie On the whole, it seems best to write # mas [yap] ay «rA. 

b i 3- Apologia de Fuga Sua | P.G. 25) 

"4 ; _36 = 677 A: GAN obro, ds touxev, ote Te Tov droApyTwv Tapopecw 
"Ny “0 rapadipravey tT Bovdovra & wi) tiv wovynpiav attav Kal Tiy GporyTa 
Me ixvuot. 


| That y should not have been written here is manifest, but it must 
H not be assumed that it does not come from Athanasius’s hand. 

' A comparison with other passages where a negative is wrongly 
1 present or absent may be instructive. In Gent. 16 (v. p. x sup.) the 
oh loss of of before or after oi can readily be explained by palaeographical 
causes. In /nc. 4,4 = 1048 it seems necessary to read (as Robertson 
does on Marriott's suggestion) 4 yap rapaBacrs ris évtoAis els Td Kara 
dow abrois tréatpepey iva, Gorep ox Svtes yeydvacw, ovTws Kai THY eis 
7d (uy) var POopav iropetvwor TS xpovw eixdérws, for the idea that 70 
var = rd drat #}) dvras can hardly be entertained. There is no room 
for confusion of thought here in the writer's mind, and the error would 


ae 
ee eee 
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seem to have come about through a copyist letting his eye wander to 
cis 7 elvac two lines lower down. In /éid. 13, 2 = 117 ¢ the MSS are 
divided : &e yap abrév drAas ws dAoyov yevérGar H yevopevov Aoyixdv Tv 
rav dddywv Lwiv (ui) Booty. Here pi, though read by most of the MSS, 
is clearly out of place. Its insertion was evidently due to some one 
who misunderstood the force of # (= paAAov 4, cf. Fug. 23 ad fin. 
dyabiv rerobévas eri Kipiov ) rais rovTww mpooéxew pwpodoyiass). 

The present passage differs from all these. ‘The negative cannot be 
due to palaeographical causes, and it does not look at all like an 
interpolation by some one who misunderstood the text ; whereas it is 
just the sort of illogical redundancy of which a writer, momentarily 
confused by a complication of negatives, is apt to be guilty. Cf. 
Aristaen. i 21 4¢. wepi yuvaixds wdvra rAi pigews ob« eritperovoyns TO 
épaory (quoted by Schaefer Greg. Cor. p. 102).' In our passage 
Athanasius doubtless had an unconscious feeling that ray droApajrev in 
the first otre clause should be balanced by a negative phrase in the 
second. 

Heller thinks that in cases like this ‘we should be gracious enough 
to correct the text’.* That seems very doubtful. Surely he would not 
correct the Shakespearean passages quoted by Campbell.’ Ina passage 
such as Jac. 26, 6 = 141 B én tév dxody airav évavdoy éxovrwy, where 
also the slip may be Athanasius’s own, the case seems to me different. 


4. Epistula ad Amunem Monachum | P.G. 26] 


1172C: Two yap mauv rovras dpoiws évdvarras éxdvtwv epi Bpwyarwv, 
airis 6 Kiipios, Avwy abrav ti dyvouy jyouv tiv draryy dypoowiwv, 
pyoi «rd, 

Clearly iyyouv . . . Sypoorevwy is not a gloss, so that, if we were to go 
by the absence in L. & S. of any instances of jyouv of earlier date than 
s. vi A.D., we might be inclined to ‘abjudicate’ this letter from Athanasius. 
The word, however, is far older than the sixth century. It is found 
twice in Ox. Pap. xvii 2085, 3, 15 f, a papyrus containing scholia on a 
poet, apparently Euphorion, written probably, according to Hunt, in 
the early decades of ii/a.p. It occurs also in the unliterary Greek of 
Vettius Valens (p. 138, 12), whose date is ii/A.D. or iii/a.D. It appears 
again, if we accept a very probable emendation of Wilamowitz’s, in a 


1 See further Classical Philology xxviii (1933) PP. 311-313, XXiX pp. 141-143; 
L. Campbell Tragic Drama in Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Shakespeare pp. 112, 
Paralip. Soph. p. xv n.; also, Heiberg Bemarkninger om Nagtelsernes Brug paa 
Grask in Nord. Tidssk. for Filol. 1922 pp. 8-101 (I have not been able to see this), 

® Class. Phil. xxix p. 141. 

* To these should be added King Lear 11 iv 241 ff, Hamlet ww iv 54ff. (See 
Times Lit. Supp. Nov. 23, Nov. 30, Dec. 7, 1933-) 
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passage of scholiastic character in Clem. Al. Ze/. Proph. p. 154, 4 
Stahlin (according to whose index it is the sole example in Clement), 
but it may be due there to the excerptor and not to Clement himself, 
Examples from v/a.b. are Cyr. Al. Comm. in Is. 53, 10-12 (P.G. 70, 
1188.4 and 1189 D), Procl. Jn Luci. p. 122, 1 Fr., Pap. Flor. 384, 29. 
I have not, however, in spite of a fairly extensive search, noticed 
another instance in Athanasius. W. L. Lorimer. 


THE CHESTER BEATTY PAPYRUS AND THE 
CAESAREAN TEXT. 


Tuere has hitherto been a general disposition to treat the Chester 
Beatty papyrus as a witness to the Caesarean text in the Gospel of Mark, 
in spite of the doubt somewhat too modestly expressed by Burkitt. 
The impression began with Sir Frederic Kenyon’s introduction, in which 
he finds in the agreements of the papyrus with W, ®, famm. 1 and 13 
evidence of its strong affinity with this text. Its total agreements with 
this group of MSS in Mark are, he says, 323, as against 18g with the 
group RABD. ‘It is clear, therefore,’ he continues, ‘that in this Gospel 
the character of the text is definitely Caesarean.’ This conclusion, 
however, overlooks the fact that the Caesarean text was reached by 
pooling the disagreements of the group of MSS in question with the 
Textus Receptus. Canon Streeter expressly described it as ‘the text 
which results from the purely objective process of deducting Byzantine 
readings from members of Fam. @’. He even said that ‘only those 
variants of Fam. @ which differ from the Byzantine text (which practically 
=the Textus Receptus) are worth quoting at all’. A glance at Sir 
Frederic Kenyon’s apparatus criticus, however, shews that a large 
proportion of the agreements of the papyrus with members of the ® group 
are also agreements with the Textus Receptus, and consequently ‘not 
worth quoting at all’ as witnesses to the Caesarean text. The list, given 
on another page of the Introduction, of readings which do not appear 
in the Textus Receptus, doubtless presents a truer picture of the affinities 
of the papyrus with the hypothetical Caesarean text. 

There is another error, however, in Sir Frederic Kenyon’s calculation. 
The 323 agreements with the group are obtained by adding together 
the agreements with its individual members, so that an agreement with 
W and ® counts as two, an agreement with @ fam. 1 and fam. 13 a8 
three, and an agreement with all four as four agreements. The total 
number of agreements with the group is in fact more than twice as many 
as the total number of variants noted. This is an obvious oversight, and 
the question of the Caesarean affinities of the papyrus evidently requires 
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reconsideration. As, moreover, 28, 565, and 7oo are equally regarded 
as belonging to the family, their agreements should also be taken into 
account, and the agreements of the whole group and its various 
combinations should be properly weighed. 

A tabulation of the agreements of the papyrus with these seven 
authorities, based on an independent collation, in which, however, I 
have followed Sir Frederic Kenyon’s example in ignoring variants 
peculiar to D, leads to the following results : 

With S. AgainstS. Total. 

W® famm. 1. 13. 28. 565. 700 16 18 

W® famm. 1. 13. 565. 700 3 

W® fam. 13. 28. 565. 700 

W® fam. 1. 28. 565. 700 

W®@ famm. 1. 13. 28. 565 

W®@ famm. 1. 13. 28. 700 

W famm. 1. 13. 28. 565. yoo 

® famm. 1. 13. 28. 565. 700 

W® famm, 1. 13. 28 

W® fam. 1. 565. 700 

W®@ fam. 13. 28. 565 

W® fam, 13. 28. 700 

W® fam. 13. 565. 700 

W® 28. 565. 700 

W famm. 1. 13. 28. 565 

W famm. 1. 13. 28. 700 

W fam. 1. 28. 565. 700 

W fam. 13. 28. 565. 700 

® fam. 1. 28. 5€5. 700 

© famm. 1. 13. 565. 700 

® famm. 1. 13. 28. 565 

Famm. t. 13. 28. 565. 700 

W® famm. 1. 13 

W@® fam. 1. 28 

W® fam. 13. 28 

W® fam. 1. 565 

W® 28. 565 

W® 565. 700 

W famm. r. 13. 28 

W fam. 13. 565. 700 

W fam. 13. 28. 700 

© famm. 1. 13. 565 

@ 28. 565. 700 

Famm. 1. 13. 28. 700 
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With S. Against S. Total. 
W@ fam. 1 _— 
W® 28 _ 
W® 565 _— 
W famm. 1. 13 — 
W 28. 565 _ 
W 28. 700 _ 
W fam. 13. 28 4 
W fam. 1. 700 I 
W fam. 1. 28 _ 
@ 565. 700 — 
@ fam. 1. 28 — 
Fam. 13. 565. 700 
Famm. 1. 13. 28 I 
W fam. 1 3 
W fam. 13 2 
W 28 I 
W 565 _— 
@ 565 one 
Fam, 1. 28 — 
Fam. 13. 28 I 
28. 565 I 
28. 700 ons 
bad 3 
© —_ 
Fam. 1 — 
Fam. 13 I 
28 —_ 
565 on 


70° 
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The total for the whole group is therefore 178, of which 86 are in 
agreement with the Textus Receptus and g2 against it. The total number 
of variants on which these figures are based is 217, so that the disagree- 
ments of the group with the papyrus would be 39. If the 22 singular 
readings of P* are deducted, the number is 17. If these were the only 
relevant facts, the preponderantly ‘Caesarean’ character of the papyrus 
would indeed be clear. Even so, the preponderance is hardly so great 
as Sir Frederic Kenyon’s figures suggest, for the agreements with the 
group NABD number 143, 84 with the Textus Receptus and 59 against 
it. The figures for the MSS and families composing the ‘Caesarean’ 
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group, however, and for their various combinations, suggest grave doubts 
whether these aggregate figures have any real significance at all, and 
whether the evidence of the papyrus, which Sir Frederic Kenyon thinks 
goes ‘far towards completing the disintegration of the so-called 
“ Western” text’, does not equally tend to disintegrate the W@ family. 
The individual agreements are as follows : 


WithS.  AgainstS. Total. 
W 69 65 134 
® 43 42 85 
Fam. 1 60 35 95 
Fam. 13 72 37 109 
28 68 45 113 
565 45 44 89 
700 55 39 85 
These are all higher than those for any other MS, but their differences 
among themselves are also striking, while the difference between the 
lowest of the group and the individual members of the other group is 
not very great. The figures in this case are : 


With S. AgainstS. Total. 

43 33 76 

76 6 82 

44 37 81 

32 29 61 
The combinations are more significant still. As will be seen from the 
foregoing table, there are only 18 readings supported by the whole family, 
and 16 of these are ‘ Byzantine’. The figures for most of the combinations 
are extremely small, and it will be observed that the largest are those of 
W alone, W famm. 1. 13. 28, and W fam. 13, while all the more important 
groups contain W fam. 1 or fam. 13. Of the agreements against the 
Textus Receptus, moreover, the majority are also supported by other 
important authorities: 2 by NABD, 8 by NBD, 15 by NB, 2 by ND, 
1 by AB, 2 by BD, 2 by &, 2 by B, tr by A, and r5 by D. It might seem, 
therefore, on a superficial view, that these could equally well be cited as 
evidence of the affinities of the papyrus with the Neutral or the Western 
text or with Codex A. Canon Streeter, however, in the 7. 7.S. xxxvi, 
178, replied very effectually to a similar objection which is involved in 
the Rev. R. V. G. Tasker’s argument with reference to Origen’s quotations 
from Matthew and Luke, and shewed that the fam. @ text ‘in twenty- 
six out of twenty-eight cases exhibits a mixture of Neutral, Western, and 
Alexandrian readings in accordance with the same pattern as that in the 
MS used by Origen’. In spite, however, of Streeter’s triumphant note 
and its obvious justification, it is impossible to avoid the feeling that 
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there was more substance in Tasker’s contention than the reply seems 
to leave in it. Tasker might certainly have retaliated by quoting Streeter's 
remarks on p. 93 of Zhe Four Gospels with reference to Origen’s quota- 
tions from Mark in books i-x of the Commentary on John, where the 
non-Caesarean character of the earlier Origenic text is proved by the 31 
agreements with BN in Mark i 1-27 against 17 agreements with fam, @, 
and Streeter adds in a footnote: ‘Of these readings 16 occur in Bor® 
and the remaining 1 in D; so there are none distinctive of fam. @.’ He 
might further have pointed out that not only does only one of the eleven 
readings quoted as shewing @ or 1 in opposition differ from the Textus 
Receptus, but that only one of the eleven opposition readings quoted 
as Neutral differs from that text. It is further interesting to note that 
p* supports the Textus Receptus four times out of five in the same 
passages, which Streeter can hardly have noticed when he called the 
column ‘ Members of Fam. @ in opposition’ ‘not merely irrelevant’ but 
‘positively misleading’. 

However this may be, it must be frankly admitted that the papyrus 
falls very readily into Streeter’s pattern, at least in so far as it has 
extremely few agreements with 8, B, or A, and none at all with D, which 
are not supported by some members of the W® group. This does not 
mean, however, that the P* text is identical with ‘the text which results 
from the purely objective process of deducting Byzantine readings from 
members of Fam. @’. The text resulting from that process in Prof. Lake's 
tables (Harvard Theological Review, xxi, 216-246) is so uncertain that 
it is necessary in many cases to assume 2, 3, 4, and sometimes even § 
possible family readings, and, as we have seen, there are only two non- 
Byzantine readings in P* which do not find the family in conflict, nor 
are the opposing members of the family invariably in agreement with 
the Byzantine text. 

In addition to the non-Byzantine readings agreeing with NABD, or 
some or one of them, there are g others supported by other documents, 
which leaves 33 sub-singular readings, in the sense of readings supported 
only by members of the W@ group. These are distributed as follows: 
W@ fam. 13. 28. 565. 700: 2; W famm. r. 13. 28. yoo: 1; W@ fam. 
13. 28. 565: 1; W@ fam. 1. 565. 700: 2; @ famm. 1. 13. §65. 700: 1; 
W famm. 1. 13. 28: 1; @ 565. 7oo: +; W fam. 13. 28: 1; famm. 1. 
13. 28: 1; fam. 13. 565. yoo: 1; W fam. 1: 2; W fam. 13: 5; W 
$65: 1; @ 565: 2; W: 7; fam. r: 1; fam. 13: 1; 565: 15 700: I- 

It will be seen that 7 out of the 8 readings attested by W alone, and 
5 out of the 8 attested by W fam. 13 are sub-singular. It is true that 
many of these readings are of a kind that might easily be repeated by 
different scribes at different times and in different places. Even the 
more important of them, such as réxrovos & vids in vi 3 and & Te 
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xpore'’xer0ar atrovs in ix 2, are of the harmonistic class, while the 
possible addition, also harmonistic, in vi 37 is only an wf vid. propter 
spatium. The preponderance of W and fam. 13 in these variants, as in 
the others, is nevertheless remarkable. It is with these MSS, and in a 
somewhat lesser degree with fam. 1 and 28, that the affinity of the papyrus 
is most clear, but the new evidence only emphasizes the slenderness 
and fragility of the links which bind these to the other members of the 
alleged family. 

The unequal and capricious manner in which the members of the W@ 
family support each other has hitherto been explained by the supposition 
that each member of the group has been ‘ heavily revised by a Byzantine 
reviser’, or, as Prof. Lake expresses it, ‘all the Caesarean witnesses have 
been corrupted by the influence of the late Greek text’. When one 
examines some of the differences, ‘corrupted’ seems a somewhat fantastic 
term. If, for example, the Caesarean reading in Mark xiv 66 is that of 
Eusebius, supported by 565 69 Grg DI év rj aiAy, it is impossible not 
to wonder whether it is @, which reads xdrw év rj atAg with NBCLU*X, 
or W famm. 1. 13. 28. 700, which read év rj aiAg xérw with ANY and 
the majority of later uncials, which have been corrupted. This view, 
moreover, rather leaves out of sight the evidence which some of these 
MSS furnish as to their own character. The notes at the end of Mark 
and John in 1582 and 1, and the marginal notes in 565, do not suggest 
a scribe ‘heavily revising’ an old text to agree with the Byzantine 
standard, but rather a critical editor in the modern sense, comparing 
and selecting readings from different MSS. However this may be, the 
agreements of the papyrus with the Textus Receptus can hardly be due 
to Byzantine revision, and the frequent concurrence of the ‘Caesarean’ 
documents in such readings of P* suggests the possibility, which Prof. 
Lake himself admitted in his study of Codex 1, that they may have 
come by them otherwise than by revision, in other words that they are 
independent witnesses to Byzantine readings. This would give a new 
colour to their testimony but would not strengthen the case for a 
Caesarean text. For in fact only 16 of the 86 agreements with the 
Textus Receptus are attested by all seven members of the group, all the 
others showing the Caesarean documents in conflict. 

There is, moreover, no question in this case that agreement with the 
Textus Receptus means agreement with the Byzantine text. All the 
readings with which we are concerned are supported by the whole 
phalanx of the later uncials, with the solitary exception of the substitution 
of xai for dé in Mark v 16, which is supported by SABCGKLMII &c. 
against DEFHLSUV &c. We are clearly, therefore, not dealing here 
with ‘infiltrations from earlier texts’, but with genuine Byzantine readings. 
Again, while the readings supported by A are naturally almost all 
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Byzantine, the proportion of Byzantine to non-Byzantine readings among 
the variants supported by 8, B, and D and the individual MSS of that 
group is distinctly higher than in fam. W@. On the other hand, p* 
has no Byzantine reading which is not supported by some members ot 
the Caesarean group, and all but 14 of such readings are supported by 
fam. 13, and all but 17 of these by W also. 

The problem would be simplified if it could be assumed that the 
Byzantine readings of the family which are supported by P* form part 
of the archetypal text, while those not so supported are due to revision 
or corruption. This, however, would involve the further assumption 
that the many disagreements of members of the family with Byzantine 
readings of the papyrus were due to non-Byzantine corruption. This, of 
course, is not impossible, but the accumulation of such assumptions 
hardly promises a solution. 

As for the text of Origen, the papyrus is extant for so few of the 
passages quoted by him in his Caesarean period that it is impossible to 
reach any conclusion. It is against him in five of the readings cited by 
Prof. Lake, four times in agreement with the Textus Receptus and once 
with W only. It supports him five times, once in ix 1 with Codex 1 
only ; once in viii 38 with W only ; once in viii 35 with D 28. 700 ; once 
in viii 37 with NBLWA 28. 565, and once in viii 34, in a reading which 
is not only supported by all the W@ family except fam. 13, but by C*D 
and the whole group of later uncials (except KLII) and (according to 
Tischendorf) by more than roo minuscules. This is clearly a ‘ Western 
and Syrian’ reading which the Textus Receptus has not followed. Itis 
possible to trace in Prof. Lake’s tables at least five other cases in which 
Origen agrees with the Byzantine witnesses, in company with some 
members of the W@ family and against others. 

In what I have so far written I have followed Canon Streeter’s 
definition of the Caesarean text as ‘the text which results from the 
purely objective process of deducting Byzantine readings from the 
members of Fam. ®’, which agrees with Prof. Lake’s statement that 
‘the true Caesarean text can be reached by comparing the various 
manuscripts, and accepting as the family reading that which is not found 
in the late text’. There is good reason to believe, however, that the 
complete reconstruction of the text which is promised by Prof. and Mrs 
Lake will place the matter in a somewhat new light. There are a number 
of remarks in Mrs Lake’s study of ‘Family I and the Codex Alexandrinus 
(Studies and Documents, vy) which shew that both she and Prof. Lake are 
fully alive to the disintegrating effect of P®. On page 4 of this study she 
speaks in a footnote of the importance of reserving the term Caesarean 
text ‘for readings which have a clear right to be considered as those 
used by both Origen and Eusebius. In passages, therefore, where 
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quotations from both these writers are lacking, it is very doubtful 
whether, at least in Mark, any variant should be accepted as “ Caesarean” 
which is not found either in @ or in 565.’ Some readings found in 
Fam. 1, Fam. 13, 28, and W, but not in @ or 565, she suggests might 
perhaps be classed as ‘ pre-Caesarean, together with the newly discovered 
Pap. 45’. Again, on p. 55 she says ‘The Chester Beatty papyrus suggests 
what might be called a pre-Caesarean text (perhaps more correctly an 
Egyptian text) at the beginning of the third century’. In other passages 
she refers more than once to this ‘Old Egyptian or pre-Caesarean text’. 
The most remarkable passage is that on pp. 61 ff., dealing with the ‘ 106 
cases where A and Fam. II agree against the reconstructed Caesarean 
text’ in Mark iand xi. ‘The most striking attestation for these readings’, 
she says, ‘is that of Fam. 1 and Fam. 13, and to a lesser extent some 
other manuscripts belonging to the Caesarean group.’ She then gives 
a table showing the number of times various Caesarean manuscripts agree 
with A and II against the reconstructed Caesarean text, which shews 
that the closest relationship is to W fam. 1 and fam. 13. She points out 
that W fam. 1 and fam. 13 more often agree with the Chester Beatty 
papyrus than do 565 and @, and suggests that the ‘Caesarean’ ancestor 
of fam. II was perhaps ‘not Caesarean in the proper sense, but pre- 
Caesarean’. The remarkable thing is that the great majority of the 
readings in question are supported by the Textus Receptus or, if not by 
the Textus Receptus, then certainly by the Ecclesiastical Text. Mrs 
Lake here disregards Canon Streeter’s principle that only variants 
differing from the Byzantine text are ‘worth quoting at all’ as completely 
as Mr Tasker did, and she obviously does so deliberately. She had 
previously said, on p. 60, that ‘collation with the Textus Receptus can 
only give a partial view of the character of any text, since, inevitably, 
large portions of it coincide with the Textus Receptus’, and on p. 56 
that ‘there are more points in which a great majority of texts agree with 
each other than points in which they differ’. Her figures here take 
account of the revisions of the reconstructed text which are still 
unpublished. She deals with 106 variants, whereas her appended 
collation, based on the earlier reconstruction, published in the Harvard 
Theological Review, Oct. 1928, shews 175, which means that the new 
reconstructed text will contain 69 more readings agreeing with A and II, 
and most probably also with the Ecclesiastical text, than the old one. 
On the earlier basis these 69 readings would have been assigned to the 
pre-Caesarean text. 

These statistics are limited to chapters i and xi, for which the evidence 
of the papyrus is wanting. In chapter vi, the other chapter covered by 
the reconstructed text of 1928, P® supports A, II, and the Textus 
Receptus against the reconstructed text 8 times, 7 times with W, and 6 
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times with fam. 13. There is also one ‘ Byzantine’ reading, not supported 
by A but attested by the papyrus in company with NBWII and fam. 1 
against @ fam. 13. 28. 565, and 700. 

It is clear, then, that the elements common to all these documents are 
not exclusively non-Byzantine, and it is not necessary to insist on the 
improbability of their being derived from the text of Caesarea. Not only 
does Mrs Lake obviously realize this, but Prof. Lake had long ago found 
reasons for thinking that Origen may have known the Fam. @ text before 
he left Alexandria, and even that the text which he found in Caesarea 
was the Neutral text. It is curious that some recent students of the 
Codex Sinaiticus have been calling attention again to the reasons for 
associating that MS with Caesarea, and it will be remembered that 
Streeter, in his reply to Tasker, suggested that an ancestor of § might 
have been ‘ crossed’ with a MS of the Caesarean text. It is not without 
significance that one early MS, which there are positive grounds for 
assigning to Alexandria, is Codex A, with its ‘fundamentally Syrian 
text’. That W comes from Egypt there is no doubt, and the local origin 
of P* is equally certain. Even palaeographically P* offers an explanation 
of the handwriting of W, so different from that of the other early uncials, 
and suggests the possibility that this MS may be as old as any of its 
fellows. If so, the last word has probably not yet been said on the 
origin of its ‘ patch-work’ text. Moreover, it does not seem to have been 
observed how few of the Neutral or Alexandrian readings in Origen’s 
earlier quotations are without support from some of the W@ documents, 
at least if we include the Georgian versions and such subsidiary members 
of the family as 1071 and P13416. It may well be, therefore, that the 
explanation of the phenomena observed by Griesbach and Streeter is not 
that Origen changed his text but that his text agreed more closely with 
& and B in some parts of the Gospel than in others. This would be one 
more reason against associating it with Caesarea rather than with any 
other region. Similarly, the many elements common to P* and the 
Byzantine text, in agreement with W, @ and the rest, or some or one of 
them, or with &, B, or D, reduce the amount of that text which can 
possibly be the result of an eclectic Antiochian recension and even 
Suggest a doubt whether current theories as to its nature and origin 
furnish the best possible explanation of the indisputable fact that ‘large 
portions’ of every text ‘coincide with it’, whether inevitably or not. 
There are unquestionably more points in which the majority of texts 
agree than points in which they differ, and of the points of difference 
attested by P* it seems unwise to be more dogmatic than Sir Frederic 
Kenyon, who is content to assert that ‘ throughout the second and third 


centuries there was in existence a considerable variety of readings which 
had not yet crystallized into families’. 
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There is a further point, however, which the new evidence emphasizes, 
The variety of readings was considerable viewed horizontally, but far 
less considerable viewed vertically. That is to say, many passages exhibit 
variants, but very few exhibit more than two or three variants, mostly 
of a trivial character. The perpetual reappearance of the same small 
differences in MSS of the most varied ages and provenances makes the 
attempt to localize them baffling, but is at the same time a testimony to 
the ‘ substantial integrity of our textual tradition’, to quote Sir Frederic 
Kenyon once more, 

All these considerations point to the conclusion that what underlies 
Pp and its supporters is not a local text but rather such a text as Von 
Soden imagined under the name of IHK, containing the elements of all 
later texts ‘in their pregnant causes mixed’. No doubt actual mixture 
of different lines of transmission took place at all periods of the MS 
tradition, but it is highly probable that the fundamental cause of the 
‘mixed’ texts of which Pp” is our earliest example is the fact that the 
original text itself was ‘mixed’ in this sense of combining elements 
found in all its descendants. C. C. TARELLI. 


A NOTE ON GALATIANS II 14 


Tue verb épGorodeiy occurs for the first time in Greek in this verse 
(otx épOorodotc: mpds ri dAyOaav rot ebayyeAiov) and is subsequently 
found only in authors who are consciously borrowing St Paul’s phrase. 
It may, therefore, be worth while to draw attention to a similar usage in 
a recently published papyrus (Papiri della R. Universita di Milano, 
published under the general editorship of A. Vogliano, no. 24; the 
passage is left without comment by the editor). The text in question is a 
private letter, dated 7th December, a.p. 117, written to a certain Paulus 
by his brother (it is hardly necessary to say that there is no reason to 
think that the writer was a Christian) ; ll. 6-12 run as follows: ypades 
p[o}e Adyww* “ dav SuvnO js, dvdwAevcov’” vi) Tiyv ory por owrnpiay Kai Ti 
Tou Texviov pov Kai dpborodiay, js Téeracpal oe KyderOGar oix CAagaov pov, 
HOedov pndiv rpdcow (1. rpdowey) dAdo ci 2) Thy dw cov mpds Ta Bady 
gov tpooxuveiv, GAX’ ob Sedvvypar, odd Sivapat. dpHorodia is not recorded 
in any dictionary: but I think it is clear that it does not mean ‘ going 
straight’ in any moral sense, but rather ‘ progress’ and so ‘success’. 
The former interpretation is ruled out both by the context and by the 
general tone of this and other similar letters ; later on the writer explains 
that his business affairs have been going very badly (so badly, he says, 
that one friend of his &eldjoatd pe xAaiovra wAciotos Sdxpvow) and 
promises to write again to let him know how things are getting on. We 
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may compare the similar use of épGorAo¢iv, ‘to have a good passage’ 
and so ‘to be successful’ (see Liddell and Scott, new edition). On this 
analogy we might suggest that dp$orodeiy in this passage of the Galatians 
means not so much ‘they do not pursue a straightforward (righteous) 
course in relation to’ (Burton) or ‘in accordance with’ (Lightfoot, who 
remarks that pds denotes not the goal, but the line of direction to be 
observed) ‘the truth of the gospel’, but ‘they are not advancing towards 
the truth of the gospel’. The difference is not great, but it is at any 
rate of interest to find that yet another unique or rare verbal usage in 
the N.T. has its complement in the ordinary xowy of the period. 
C. H. Roperts. 


PAPYRUS ROLLS AND THE ENDING OF ST MARK 


In discussions of the end of St Mark’s Gospel, it has commonly 
been believed that the abruptness of its conclusion is due to the 
mutilation of the original autograph or of a very early copy from which 
all others were derived. That this was the belief from very early times 
is proved by the existence of the present ‘shorter’ and ‘longer’ 
endings ; and although several eminent scholars have questioned this 
explanation, it is still so far the prevalent explanation that the follow- 
ing note may be of some interest as bearing upon it. 

It has often been said, by those who believe the original ending to 
have been lost, that the loss may be due to the accidental destruction 
of the last leaf of the autograph MS. or a very early copy ; and it has 
often been answered (by myself among others) that, as the original MS 
would have been a roll and not a codex, there would be no last leaf to 
be torn off, while the end of a roll, being on the inside, would not be 
exposed to damage. The first half of this argument still, I think, holds 
good ; for although we now know that papyrus codices were in use in 
the first half of the second century, there is as yet no evidence of their 
use in the first century, and, in any case, there would be no occasion 
for the employment of anything except the normal roll form for so 
short a work as St Mark’s Gospel. But of the second half of the 
argument I feel less sure. It has always been assumed that the 
reader, when he had finished a roll, rolled it back again before he 
replaced it on its shelf, so that the beginning was on the outside. 
Human nature being what it is, it seems to me more probable that he 
replaced it as it was, with the end on the outside, and left it to the 
next person who wanted to read it to roll it back to the beginning. 
Phis seems common sense, and it is confirmed by the habit of placing 
the title at the end of the roll and not at the beginning. The reader 
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of a roll would not want to wait till he had read to the end in order to 
know the name of the author and the title of the work ; and an intending 
reader would not want to unroll the entire roll in order to ascertain 
these facts. No doubt if the roll was provided with a aiAAvBos, it 
would not matter whether it had a title at the end or at the beginning 
of the roll itself; but those little labels would be liable to be detached 
from their rolls, and it was an obvious precaution to inscribe the title 
on the roll itself, at whichever end was most serviceable. Therefore, 
since the title was habitually written at the end, this seems to be 
evidence that the roll was normally left with its end outside. 

Whether this is the true explanation of the loss of the ending of the 
Second Gospel, or whether the ending was ever lost at all, I am not 
here concerned to say and I do not suppose it will ever be known ; 
but the considerations I have suggested have some bearing on the 
possibilities and at any rate may have some bibliographical interest. 

F. G, Kenyon, 
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The Pastoral Epistles, by Sir RoBERT FALCONER. Introduction, Trans. 
lation, and Notes. (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1937.) 


Tue business of dealing with the Pastoral Epistles would be much 
simpler than it is if we could be convinced that each letter was all 
Pauline or all forgery. The linguistic studies of Dr P. N. Harrison 
have made the problem more complex than ever. By admitting the 
existence of genuine Pauline notes in 2 Timothy and Titus, we are 
saddled with the task of making a credible story of the way in which 
genuine and unauthentic materials were compounded to produce what 
now stands in our New Testament, remembering always that, if the 
genuine notes really are genuine, they must have been at some time 
among the private papers of Timothy and Titus. Sir Robert Falconer 
has essayed this task in the present volume. 

His analysis of the letters, after removal of the editorial contributions 
of the final redactor, leads to the recognition of five sources: (1) a 
Pauline letter embedded in 2 Timothy (a Pauline note also in Titus 
iii 12-15); (2) matter which, though not in its present form attributable 
to Paul, yet has a Pauline base (parts of 2 Tim. and Titus); (3) 4 
Christian fragment on Church Order (Titus i 7-9 ; 1 Tim. iii 1-13); 
(4) a Christian prophecy (2 Tim. iii 1-9) ; (5) an authoritative Tractate 
on Christian Piety and Church Order embedded in 1 Timothy. As 
for the letters as they stand, the Epistle to Titus should rather be 
called the Epistle of Titus, having probably been written by Titus at 
the request of Paul for the use of the Christians in Crete, during Paul's 
ministry at Ephesus. 2 Timothy consists of (1) a genuine Pauline 
letter to Timothy written from Rome before Philippians, which is 
regarded as Paul's last letter, and (2) the record (made by Timothy 
himself for the use of his assistants) of oral instructions given by Paul 
to Timothy. 1 Timothy was probably ‘composed out of material 
emanating from Timothy’. Its author was ‘not improbably a disciple 
of Timothy's’, who was also the final editor of the other two letters. 
The work was completed not long after the composition of Luke-Acts. 
Here is a solution, and a very ingenious one, of the problem. Is it 
the solution? It must be admitted that it compels admiration rather 
than assent. The author himself is aware that he can only put forward 
views that are probable or not improbable ; and to most readers they will 
appear to be no more than possibilities. Perhaps that is as far as we 
are ever likely to get with this problem. In any case we must be 
grateful to Sir Robert for making it clear where the difficulties lie. 
That service remains, whether his solution be accepted or not. 
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The notes are useful and offer to the reader comments drawn from 
a wide area of study. They do not constitute a full-dress commentary 
on the Epistles, but they are a welcome supplement to what is given 
in existing commentaries. T. W. Manson, 


The Christ of the Gospels, by P. GARDNER-SMitn, B.D., with foreword 
by F. J. Foakes Jackson, D.D. Pp. xxiii+245. (Heffer, 
Cambridge, 1938.) 

Tue aim of this book is to convey to non-specialists the more trust- 
worthy results of the last century and a half of critical study of the Gospels, 
and the author has succeeded admirably in doing what he set out to do. 
The book is in two parts. The first gives in brief but effective outline 
the geographical and historical background to the Gospel narratives 
together with a judicious estimate of the Gospels as historical sources. 
The second is a description of the life of Christ in which Mr Gardner- 
Smith has the courage to follow the now often disparaged Marcan outline. 
Points of difficulty on which critical opinion diverges are not slurred over, 
and they are discussed with singular clarity and fair-mindedness. 

Naturally, the judgements expressed in the book will not always 
commend themselves to a critical reader and in some instances will 
require supplementing or correcting. Thus, is it safe to affirm that the 
money raised in taxes from the Jews by Herod the Great was spent in 
the country (p. 18), since Josephus describes the munificent gifts of 
Herod to a large number of foreign cities? Buildings provided by Herod 
for cities in Syria and on the coasts and islands of the Aegean must have 
been as numerous as Carnegie Libraries in Britain, and the Jews had to 
pay for this display of the greatness of Herod’s soul! Then the discussion 
of Bee(l)zeboul on p. 117 should be supplemented by a reference to the 
Ras-Shamra tablets, which have thrown some light on the history and 
derivation of the name. A correction is needed on p. 96, where, com- 
menting on Mark’s story of the healing of the leper, Mr Gardner-Smith 
writes: ‘ Mark says that Jesus was touched with compassion, but to the 
later evangelists a display of pity seemed slightly beneath the dignity of 
Jesus and here, as elsewhere, they omitted any mention of the emotions 
which Jesus showed.’ Actually, every other reference to the compassion 
of Jesus in Mark is reproduced by Matthew. ‘Touched with compassion’, 
descriptive of Jesus, occurs four times in Mark, four times in Matthew, 
and once in Luke. The omission by the later evangelists of any mention 
of the emotion of Jesus in the story of the leper supports the alternative 
reading in Mark, ‘moved to anger’. 

In a delightful foreword Dr Foakes Jackson stresses a point which 
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Mr Gardner-Smith also takes up in the text of the book. Dr Foakes 
Jackson argues that Jesus and His disciples belonged toa fairly prosperous 
middle-class circle rather than to the class now described as ‘the prole- 
tariat’, while Mr Gardner-Smith (p. 75) suggests that a carpenter of 
Nazareth cannot be classified as either peasant or proletarian. In these 
days of morbid over-emphasis on class-consciousness, this is a wholesome 
corrective to a recurrent sentimentalism. H. G. Wooo. 


First Century Christianity, by J. W. C. Wanp. Being the Moorhouse 
Lectures delivered in St Paul’s Cathedral, Melbourne. Pp. vii+ 
172. (Oxford University Press, 1937.) 


In full sympathy with the desires of Christians to close their ranks 
against the present spread of neo-pagan ideals of conduct, and convinced 
that the effort can only succeed on the basis of a common understanding 
of the Christianity of the first century, the Archbishop of Brisbane in 
these Moorhouse Lectures seeks to shew what essentially this Christianity 
was according to modern investigation. The discussion is carried 
through in a manner suited to non-specialist readers, but the scholar's 
care for his subject is everywhere apparent. The chapter-headings may 
serve to give some indication of the guiding principle and contents of 
the book: ‘The New Messiah’—‘The New Life’—‘* The New Ethic’— 
‘The New Faith’—‘The New Organization’—‘ The New Intellectual 
Freedom’. In an Appendix of nearly twenty pages Dr Wand considers 


the importance of his conclusions from the point of view of present-day 
Reunion movements. 


The History of Primitive Christianity, by JouaNNES Weiss. Translated 
byfour friends, and edited by Freperick C.GRaNtT. Two volumes. 
Pp. x+ 1-445, 446-877. (Macmillan, London, 1937.) 

New TESTAMENT scholars have long since acknowledged the remark- 
able qualities of Johannes Weiss’s Das Urchrisientum, which was 
published more than twenty years ago. It is to be hoped that the 
late appearance of an English translation will only encourage belief in 
wider circles that the treatise continues to hold a place of its own and 
still has high service to render. Lengthy as the work is, it is part Il 
of a project which the author had expected to complete in a further 
volume. ‘This was to include Jesus Himself. But Weiss’s lamented 
death in his fifty-first year left his hopes in this respect unrealized. 
Indeed he did not live to finish the present work, and of the twenty-seven 
chapters it fell to the late Professor Rudolf Knopf to supply the three at 
the end. The book is issued under the editorship of Dr F. C. Grant. 
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The first of the principal divisions, ‘The Primitive Community’, has 
been translated by the editor himself; the other four by colleagues at 
Seabury-Western Theological Seminary, U.S.A. : ‘The Gentile Mission 
and Paul the Missionary’ by Dr A. H. Forster; ‘ Paul the Christian 
and Theologian’ by Dr P. S. Kramer; ‘The Missionary Congrega- 
tions and the Beginnings of the Church’ and ‘ The Separate Areas’ by 
Dr S. E. Johnson. 

Weiss’s pages (1-140) on the Christian doctrine and practice which 
Paul would have found already in existence are amongst the most 
interesting in the book, not least for the importance which he attached 
to a sifting of the Gospels and the Pauline Epistles from this point of 
view. In this respect, at all events, his treatment of the sources available 
for an account of this phase of the earliest Christianity (pp. 1-13) 
emphasizes a method of procedure which seems likely to go on yielding 
results. Certainly his own work along this line is often striking. In 
discussing the help to be obtained with the problem from the first half 
of the Acts of the Apostles, Weiss rated highly the—probably written— 
source (called B) of which he thought that use was made in chapters 
i—v; ix 31—xi 18 (possibly also in ix 1-30); xii; xv 5-11, 13-35. 
Not that everything here should be accepted without question; legendary 
features are often in evidence. Nevertheless. Weiss judged that B 
supplied ‘a trustworthy account of the general tone and outlook of the 
earliest Christian piety, as it arose in Palestine’ (p. 11). More par- 
ticularly (pp. 10, t1; cf. 59 sqq.), whilst B represented that ‘ the death 
of Jesus was indeed willed by God’, it gave ‘ no hint of any doctrine of 
a sacrifice for sin’. Again, ‘the Lord’s Supper is no commemoration of 
the death of Christ, but a simple rite of joy and thanksgiving celebrated 
with praise to God’ (ii 46). 

The next main division of the book (pp. 143-395) opens, like the 
first, with a consideration of sources. As it stands, the testimony of 
Acts with regard to the Gentile mission is held to be affected by a 
theory (vide pp. 5 sqq., 143 Sqq-, 260) which the author—who was not 
a close companion of Paul—had of the matter. Weiss kept an open 
eye for points on which the theory appeared to conflict with the evidence 
of the—probably written—source (called A) employed by the author 
of Acts, or again with that of Pauline epistles. A itself had high 
historical value, although the author of the book shortened it at important 
places as well as added other material. This source, which was to be 
found in vi 1—viii 4; xi 19-30; xiii—xiv ; xv 1-4, 12, 36sqq., and 
appeared to be identical with the travel-narrative (including the ‘we’ 
sections) underlying the second half of Acts, ‘reflects the view-point 
and circle of interests of the Hellenists, and probably originated in the 
Antiochene Church’ (p. 9). A notable instance of the clash of the 
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author’s theory with the facts of the case was claimed by Weiss in chapter 

xv, where the desire to represent the Jerusalem Church as ‘ the patron and 

director of the mission to the heathen’ led to the combination of two 

accounts of two quite different conferences at Jerusalem, one—verses 

1-4, 12, 36 sqq.—being from A (here cut down), the other—verses 5-11, 
13sqq.—from B. In the light above all of the second chapter of 
Galatians the result of this interweaving of material could be seen to be 
a serious distortion of the history of primitive Christianity. The pro 
ceedings with regard to the decrees (which were to form a basis of 
fellowship between Jewish and Gentile Christians, a question not raised 
at the first of the conferences, pp. 311 sqq.) in the B account would 
have taken place at the time of the third missionary journey when 
Paul was far away in Asia Minor or Greece (pp. 5, 144, 261-263, 307- 
308, 314). The abbreviated A account corresponded to Galatians ii 
1-10. ‘Unfortunately we have no report of this conference in our 
Jewish-Christian source [i.e. B]. This is a serious loss, for we would 
very much like to know the nature of the arguments which were pre- 
sented from the standpoint of the Jewish Christianity in Jerusalem’ 
(p. 311). With regard to additions made to A, it should be said that 
Weiss assigned in particular the examples of Paul’s missionary dis- 
courses (likewise the two apologies in chapters xxi and xxvi) offered in 
Acts to the author of the book, who was not likely to have used reports 
based upon some one’s recollections of the discourses ; at most it might 
be asked whether he had managed in some degree to catch the tone 
or style of the apostle’s preaching (pp. 146, 148-149, 219sq.). It is 
strange to find Weiss observing: ‘the conception [of the essence of 
Christianity] commonly prevalent in the Christian Church at the tum 
of the first century’ appears in the speeches (p. 220), and at the same 
time roundly devaluing them from the missionary point of view: ‘it 
cannot be imagined that magnificent missionary results came out of 
such sermons’ (p. 219). Is not the speech attributed to Paul at 
Pisidian Antioch constructed on the basis of principal elements of the 
common apostolic Gospel? From Acts the discussion of sources passes 
to the epistles of Paul (pp. 149 sqq.). A chapter follows on the Hellenistic 
movement in the Church. Then, after a more or less objective account 
of the first period of Paul’s activity, an attempt is made to shew from 
the epistles what had been the content of the apostle’s missionary 
preaching (pp. 219-257). From his own occasional allusions to the 
preaching, and compressed remains and phrases of sermons which Weiss 
thought could be detected here and there, it appears that as the burden 
of his message Paul proclaimed the arrival of the eschatological salvation 
in the events of the death and resurrection of Jesus the Messiah ; his 
lordship in the new age now inaugurated; the imperative need for 
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repentance (involving the abandonment of idolatry by Gentiles); the 
bestowal of the Spirit of God upon converts as an earnest of the glory 
to come; the impending return of Christ to judge and to make the 
salvation of believers manifest. Weiss also deemed it an aberration 
to infer from the epistles (2 Cor. v 16 is discussed on pp. 161 sqq.) 
that Paul would not on occasion have brought incidents from the life 
and ministry of Jesus, as distinct from his death and resurrection, 
within the purview of asermon. ‘There is good reason why we hear 
so little of the life of Jesus from his letters: it is simply because they 
are not missionary sermons but are addressed to believers . . .’ (p. 227). 
In making use of material of this kind he was including the life of Jesus 
in the process of salvation (p. 227). It should be added that these 
fundamental affirmations of Paul in his missionary preaching are declared 
not to have been peculiar to him but common primitive Christian faith 
(p. 257). Now that the conclusions to be drawn from the epistles as 
to Paul’s preaching are before us, it is evident that Weiss insufficiently 
estimated the extent to which its proper content appears in missionary 
discourses attributed to him in Acts. 

A chapter called ‘ The Second Period of Paul’s Missionary Activity’ 
now covers his career from the beginning of the second missionary 
journey to the Roman imprisonment. Weiss goes his impressive way, 
careful—as he is throughout the work—not to allow a wonderful power 
of illuminating material to leave the impression that its problems are 
simpler than in fact they are, or cleared up when possibilities of 
explanation are the most that can be reached. In this part of the book 
he may be seen at his best when he handles the situation between Paul 
and the Corinthian church. 

The elaborate account of ‘Paul the Christian and Theologian’ 
comes next (pp. 399-651) ; here unfortunately it is perilous to leave 
the German text on the shelf. (Elsewhere the trustworthiness of this 
English rendering seems to call for grateful acknowledgement. Slips— 
e.g. p. 11 line 2 and p. 690 footnote—appear to be rare.) To the 
most rewarding of the nine chapters belong those in which Weiss 
aimed at removing obstacles to the understanding of Paul created 
by his style and the forms of his thought (xiii and xiv). Mention 
may be made in particular of the observations on the significance of the 
apostle’s use of sharp antitheses (pp. 411-416). The reasons for the 
modification of an antithetical utterance, it is added, may be of a 
deeply religious and theological character, as in Gal. ii 20; Rom, viii 
9, 12 sq. (p. 414). This arouses an expectation of reading some- 
thing more in explanation of the second half of the Galatians passage 
than that Paul intended it to limit the preceding antithesis and to 
make the words more intelligible to the readers (p. 470). As it is 
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Weiss who writes, it would be strange indeed if the four succeeding 
chapters (‘The Christ-Faith’, ‘The New Relationship to God’, ‘The 
New Creation’, ‘The Hope’) did not offer frequent occasion for grati- 
tude to him, and this for the so evident spiritual appreciation of the 
themes as well as for the learning and skill brought to bear upon them. 
Not unnaturally after two decades the importance of his expositions 
has not remained entirely unaffected. Thus to some it will appear— 
notwithstanding the discussion of the formula ‘in Christ Jesus’, by 
way ofcorrection to Deissmann’s exaggerated estimate of the frequency 
of its use by Paul in the full mystical sense (pp. 468-469)—that a 

sounder appreciation of the character of the apostle’s ‘Christ-Mysticism’ 

than appears in Weiss’s pages on this subject (463 sqq.) would not 

allow to it a subordinate place in Paul’s religion by comparison with 

‘the relationship of the servant who serves his master with complete 

devotion and who depends in everything upon him’ (pp. 470-471). 

A chapter on ‘The World-View of Paul’ and another on ‘The Church’ 

completes the discussion of his theology. In the course of the latter 

the several Pauline interpretations of baptism are brought together and 

considered with the author's unfailing suggestiveness (pp. 630 sqq.). It 

may be doubted whether 4 dyvocire justifies his refusal to Paul of 
originality in respect of the conception of baptism which appears in 
Rom. vi 3sqq. In the treatment of the Eucharist, whilst the impor- 
tance of 1 Cor. x 16 as a clue furnished by Paul himself to his own 
understanding of the traditional words (so they are held to be, pp. 644- 
645; cf. p. 160 footnote) in xi 24-25 is not indicated, Weiss never- 
theless supposed that, according to Paul, observance of the rite in faith 
and reverence meant to be drawn anew into the condition of the dying 
with Christ experienced in baptism (pp. 647-648). The discussion 
should be read in conjunction with the earlier treatment of ‘the 
breaking of bread’ in the Jerusalem church (pp. 56-66). If in each 
case criticism is invited on a number of points, there can be no doubt 
about the stimulating quality and real value still of these portions of 
Weiss’s work. 

The remaining divisions of the book treat of the expansion of the 
church and its history in Judaea, Syria, Asia Minor, Macedonia, 
Achaia, and Rome, as far as a.p. 130. 

In ‘The History of Primitive Christianity’ English readers have at 
their disposal the work of a master, admirably clear in general outline, 
and so lucid in detail that contact is established with minds at almost 
any stage of acquaintance with its subject. W. H. CapMan. 
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John James Wettstein, 1693-1754. An Account of his Life, Work, and 
some of his Contemporaries, by C. L. Hutpert-Powe.t, M.A. 
S.P.C.K. [1938]. 

ALL who are interested in Greek Testament scholars and scholarship 
will welcome this new life of J. J. Wettstein, to whom even the newest 
work on the Greek Testament must owe much. For it was he who 
first organized the systematic enumeration and description of manu- 
scripts on principles which still largely prevail: he collected from 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin authors, and printed -in full, what is still the 
basis of any collection of passages designed to illustrate and interpret 
the New Testament; and the long and learned introduction to his 
Greek Testament of 1751, though it owes much to Mill, has an air 
almost modern and scientific, which Mill’s Prolegomena wanted. 

Canon Hulbert-Powell’s account of Wettstein’s life makes us wonder 
how a scholar, who was at first such a great rover and all his life such 
a great controversialist, could effect so much in the way of pure 
scholarship. In his earlier days he collated MSS for Bentley, and in 
some ways he reminds us of the great English scholar. In other ways 
his troubles with the Dutch Reformed Church of his time recall the 
recent troubles which afflicted the same Church in South Africa. This 
Life brings out well the aridness and persistence of Fundamentalist 
controversies and shews incidentally what was meant 200 years ago 
by Socinianism, a taunt which condemned many good scholars to 
obscurity. 

The book is less ambitious in describing what Wettstein contributed 
to Greek Testament criticism, This would have been worth doing 
more precisely. There is something to be learnt from almost every 
one of the old Editors, but only if their methods and canons of criticism 
are studied in detail. The author of this Life would put us under a 
further debt if he would edit, as he evidently could, a corpus of Canones 
Critici from the seventeenth- and eighteenth-century editors of the Greek 
Testament. The gradual evolution of sounder, and also fewer, principles 
is instructive and sometimes entertaining. ApaM Fox. 


Piers Plowman and contemporary religious thought, by GRETA Hort. 
Pp. 170. (S.P.C.K., London, 1937.) 


Recent work has emphasized the learning of the author of Piers 
Plowman and the unity of his work. Thus Mr Coghill sees in Piers 
and Christ ‘ parallel exemplars of the same set of ideas’. Each lives 
successively Dowel, Dobet, Dobest, Piers living them allegorically, 
Christ historically (Medium Aevum June 1933, ii 123). Working 
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independently, Miss Hort has made an important contribution to the 
critical study of the poem. Its author, who knew the breviary and 
the missal, had lived in theological circles, although he was nota 
trained theologian. Again, his exposition of man’s nature and of the 
meaning of life was drawn from the psychology and theology of his 
time. He was both a great poet and the poetical counterpart of the 
authors of religious manuals. He had an original and profound 
spirit, but he expressed his experience in terms whose origin can be 
traced, for he was sensitive to current ideas about the atonement, pre- 
destination, and contrition. Miss Hort’s essay is somewhat loosely 
knit and takes little account of recent criticism ; but it is the outcome 
of much study and meditation and is in line with the most fruitful 
tendencies in contemporary scholarship. 












Das mittelalterliche Gemeinschaftsdenken unter dem Gesichtspunkt der 
Totalitat. Eine rechtsphilosophische Untersuchung, by W1LHELM 
Dyckmans. Pp. 179. (Schéningh, Paderborn, 1937.) 

In the half-century after St Thomas Aquinas, two tendencies can be 

seen at work in legal and philosophical thought about the idea of 
corporation. One is individualistic and is strongly marked, as M. La- 
garde has shewn, in the writings of William of Ockham. The other 
is totalitarian: it sees the whole as prior, in idea, to the part, justifies 
the whole by emphasis on the necessity of an ordered relation between 
the parts, which are subordinated one to the other, and, in terms of 
Christian theology, sanctifies the whole by insistence upon its teleo 
logical purpose. Hence the old Germanic sense of the community 
gives way to a theory of the state which is the end of man’s being on 
earth and a fulfilment of natural law. Dr Dyckmans, who is well 
read in the literature of philosophical jurisprudence, has attempted to 
work out the origin, meaning, and significance of this crisis in thought, 
in the light of St Thomas, whom he regards as the main source of the 
doctrine of organic totalitarianism. His essay is able but, as a con 
tribution to historical thought, seems to be very one-sided. 


The Marian Exiles. A study in the origins of Elizabethan Puritanism, 
by Curistina HALLowet Garretr. Pp. Ix+ 388. (Cambridge 
University Press, 1938.) 

Most students of the English Reformation derive their knowledge 
of the Marian exiles from William Whittingham’s Zroudbles begun at 
Frankfort (1574, reprinted 1846) and from the valuable volumes of 
*Zirich Letters’ and ‘Original Letters’ published nearly a century 
ago by the Parker Society. Miss Garrett has had the courage to open 
the innumerable doors behind which the exiles lie concealed and to 
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bring them out as a body, into the light of day. She rightly regards 
the story of the exiles as an important chapter in the history of 
England ; for these emigrants, of whom Miss Garrett has been able to 
identify more or less certainly about 470, were, regarded as a whole, 
active people, organized and led, in constant touch with English events 
and, however scattered or divided among themselves, inspired by a 
sense of purpose. The chief men among them were frequently related 
to each other and to important persons in England; they did not 
acquiesce as broken refugees but were active as publicists and theo- 
logians. They were ready to act and had much to do with the more 
forward movements in the councils of Church and State which em- 
barrassed the English government in the earlier years of Queen 
Elizabeth. Miss Garrett’s book is ‘a study in the origins of Eliza- 
bethan Puritanism’, and she brings forward some interesting, if 
casual, evidence to suggest that family connexions no less than tradi- 
tional opinion bound the later Puritans who emigrated to America to 
the Marian refugees in Frankfort, Basle, Geneva, Strasbourg, and 
Ziirich. She hopes in a second volume to work up her material into 
a full narrative which will trace the influence and activities of the 
exiles after Elizabeth’s accession to the throne. 

That the story of the exiles has much more significance in political 
and ecclesiastical history than is usually supposed and deserves full and 
careful examination, will be clear to any reader of Miss Garrett’s book. 
The most casual study of her long census—a dictionary of biography 
which fills most of this volume (pp. 67-349)—convinces one that the 
human interest of her subject has been unduly neglected. Quite apart 
from its bearing upon her main thesis, this list would, indeed, be an 
important addition to local and genealogical history. It supplements 
the work now being done by Mr Baskerville, Canon Goodman, and 
others, upon the biographies of dispossessed religious and Tudor 
parish clergy, and by Professor Pollard upon the personnel of Henry 
VIII's Reformation Parliament. A new valuation of Tudor history 
will emerge from these and similar studies. Again, Miss Garrett’s 
analysis of the nature of the English settlements in Germany and 
Switzerland is in itself of great value and interest. She deserves 
thanks and congratulations on the completion of her devoted and 
single-handed investigations into British and foreign archives. But 
she is far more concerned to drive home what, she is almost pas- 
sionately convinced, is a historical discovery. She does not wish to 
be regarded simply as the compiler of new material. Indeed, she 
seems to dislike these exiles and looks forward, in her next volume, to 
the exposure of their unwise and revolutionary intentions. If I may 
be pardoned the vulgarism, she hopes ‘to wipe the floor’ with them. 
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Now, this is a dangerous mood, and Miss Garrett must not be surprised 
if her mosaic of circumstantial evidence is examined with some suspi- 
cion by the experts. They may well ask her to be satisfied with the 
establishment of a few generalizations—the voluntary nature of much 
of the emigration, the aristocratic and exclusive character of its settle- 
ments, the family links with the more ‘forward’ elements in England, 
the share of some of its leaders in the movement to bring the English 
Church more into line with continental Protestantism. Her tendency 
to see elaborate plots, to ascribe motives, to detect treachery and 
double-dealing, seems to me to lead her at times into very doubtful 
historical argument. This kind of thing can rarely be proved by 
deduction. ‘That it existed may easily be granted, but its detection is 
another matter. I feel very doubtful, for example, about some allega- 
tions in the biography of Sir Peter Carew (pp. 104-108). 

However, the examination of this book in detail is a matter for Miss 
Garrett’s fellow-experts. Here it is not necessary to do more than 


explain its structure and to emphasize its importance as a contribution 
to English history. 


Saint Dominique : Vidée, Uv homme et lauvre, by P1ERRE MANDONNET, 
O.P.  Re-edited, with notes and critical studies, by M. H. 
Vicaire, O.P., and R. Lapner, O.P. 


2 vols. Pp. 280, 321. 
(Desclée de Brouwer, Paris, 1938.) 


FATHER MANDONNET wrote one great book. His Siger de Brabant 
(1908-1911) was a model of clarity, vigorous scholarship, and insight, 
and it marks a turning-point in the history of the study of academic 
life and thought in the thirteenth century. If it has been corrected in 
some respects, he inspired his own correctors. Ina delightful preface to 
the first of these volumes on Saint Dominic, Father Vicaire shews us 
why Mandonnet, whose personal influence was widespread and deep 
to the end of his life, wrote so little. He was no methodical savant. 
He was a man of reflexion, a man who devoured books, thought hard, 
and disliked the labour of composition. Hence, apart from his study 
of Siger, he left a few learned articles and a little unannotated book on 
Saint Dominic. But everything that he wrote was important and full 
of suggestion. The collection of his more scattered writings, published 
and unpublished, on Saint Dominic and the Order of Preachers is 
a happy memorial to him. His disciples have wisely taken the oppor 
tunity to round off the subject by making them the core of a fully 
documented study of the life of the saint and of the origin, circum- 
stances, and underlying idea of the Order in its earlier years. The 
one exception to this generalization is the second part of Mandonnet’s 
book, which gives its title to the whole collection (i 187-231). This 
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is a rapid survey of the activities of the Order in the first century of 
its existence. ‘This section has been reprinted without annotation. 

The first volume of this collection contains Mandonnet’s work on 
Saint Dominic, which was first published in Ghent in rg2r. After the 
first part, which has been carefully annotated by the editor, Father 
Vicaire has added six studies of his own (pp. 83-183) on various 
problems in the history of the Saint and his work before 1215. The 
most important of these studies is the last, on the policy of Pope 
Innocent III in 1215, a subject which has been hotly discussed and 
raises the problem of the relation between the work of Dominic and 
papal legislation in the Lateran Council of this year. After the second 
part of Mandonnet’s book, which, as we have seen, has not been anno- 
tated, the volume closes with two essays, first published by Mandonnet 
in 1903 and 1935; the former is a paper on the identity of the con- 
gregation of the preaching canons at Bologna, described by James of 
Vitry, the second is the important essay on Paul of Hungary and his 
summa de poenttentia. 

Mandonnet devoted a great deal of time and attention to the early 
constitutions of his order, to their text, to their relation to the ‘rule of 
St Augustine’, to the nature and history of this Augustinian rule, and 
to the later influence of Dominican legislation as the expression of 
a new type of the religious life. He left in manuscript an unfinished 
work on this subject. Part he had written, part he had dictated to 
Father Vicaire, part has had to be reconstituted from a rough draft. 
The second volume of the new collection of Mandonnet’s writings is 
mainly devoted to this hitherto unpublished work (ii 103-292), which 
here appears as the joint production of Mandonnet and Father Vicaire. 
The analysis of the ‘rule of St Augustine’ and the reconstruction of 
the history of the legislation of the Order of Preachers in and after the 
lifetime of St Dominic give this work great interest. It is a study in 
the history of the vfa apostolica from the time of St Augustine to the 
days of St Dominic. 

The other contents of the second volume are a study in the organiza- 
tion of preaching before the appearance of the Order of Preachers, by 
Father Ladner (ii 11-68), and the following essays previously published 
by Father Mandonnet: two passages from an early paper on the origin 
of the Ordo de poenitentia (1897), which is, for the most part, now out 
of date (ii 295-308); the paper on the symbol ‘ domini canes’ (1912), 
in which Mandonnet destroyed the legend that these words were 
nothing but a play upon the word dominicant (ii 69-81), and the well- 
known paper read in London in 1913, ‘ La crise scolaire au début du 
xine sitcle et la fondation de Vordre des fréres-précheurs’ (ii 83-100). 

The collection of Mandonnet’s essays upon the early history of the 
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Order of Preachers would in any case have been an event of much 
importance to scholars; but Father Vicaire and Father Ladner, by 
their careful notes and additions, and especially by their constant 
critical survey of original texts and recent literature, have made thes 
volumes the inevitable starting-point for any study of the life and 
work of St Dominic and of the early history of his order. 
F. M. Powicke. 

The Mind of Latin Christendom, by Epwarp M. PICKMAN. 


Pp. xi+ 
738. (Oxford University Press, 1937.) 


Tuis is a refreshing, a stimulating book. When the professed theo- 
logian writes of theology, there is a danger that for the layman his 
treatment may appear scholastic and remote from issues of present-day 
significance. This book consists for the most part of a discussion of 
theological problems, and that could not be otherwise since ‘ this book 
is a general history of Latin thought in the fifth century. That the 
Latins dwelt hardly at all on political, economic, or scientific matters, 
but almost exclusively on theology is a fact which the historian cannot 
ignore’ (p. 389). But Mr Pickman does not profess to write asa 
specialist, whether in science, history, or theology. In this study of 
the mind of Latin Christendom the questions which the Church Fathers 
sought to solve are throughout felt to be such as are still in our modem 
world of abiding interest and importance. This account of ancient 
controversies is vitalized by a lively sympathy, while the writer stands 
in a measure aloof and is not himself committed to the defence of any 
particular theological position. As a student of history Mr Pickman 
worked back from the seventeenth century, to the eleventh, to the 
fourth, and what led him back was always ‘the same gigantic pheno- 
menon ’, Christianity. 

* But I had no passion, no gift for religion. Brought up in the thin 
atmosphere of Unitarianism, faith died in me, leaving no trace. How, 
then, was I to understand this history of ours? Must I become 
a Christian in order to be an historian? Was I otherwise doomed 
to view Christianity—as Gibbon did—in the guise of a superstition 
Clogging the progress of mankind?’ Yet perhaps a historian might 
benefit from the absence of a creed: he can, it may be, more fully 
respect the objectivity of those historical phenomena with which he is 
to deal. ‘Only too well do I know that I can never understand a 
faith 1 do not hold ; but my consolation and my excuse for proceeding 
in the face of this handicap is that true Christians have so far failed to 


write histories that explain history . . . they either take too much for 


granted or remain too blissfully unaware.’ Mr Pickman wanted to 
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learn what things the trained scholars had exhumed in order that he 
might indulge in meditations on them. He chose to start with the 
later fourth century, because ‘ it was only then that Christianity began 
to transform our Latin ancestors—and so us’. His work, in the 
author's thought, is ‘a dim introduction to ourselves ’. 

The form of the book is a collection of eight essays of which the 
titles are Zhe Threshold, Augustine, Miracles, The Bishops, Justice on 
Earth, Free Will, Monasticism, and The Papacy. But these essays are 
not separate and independent discussions to be read by and for them- 
selves: when the book is studied as a whole it will be found that its 
parts interlock, that there is here the plan of a continuous develope- 
ment, though Mr Pickman is fully conscious that he has given no 
adequate history even of his restricted subject: he has specially desired 
‘to emphasize certain matters too often eschewed’. 

The figure which dominates the book is that of Augustine: ‘ he is 
the microcosm of which the macrocosm is the intellectual history of 
Latin Christendom from the eleventh century to the eighteenth. .. . It 
is his thought more than that of any other since the Apostles which 
has fertilized Latin Europe and so each of us’ (p. 567). At the centre 
of the thought of the Latins we find Augustine and at the centre of his 
thought predestination (p. 389). Man faces only one reality—Almighty 
God—and hence arises the clear issue between predestination and free 
will (p. 409). That is why Mr Pickman has placed his discussion of 
the problem of free will at the heart of his book. Augustine here is 
not merely the culmination of the ancient world, as Troeltsch saw him : 
he is rather ‘something of a Janus, looking both ways at once, the 
presiding genius over past, present, and future ’—chronologically, as in 
almost every other way, in a class by himself (p. 561). He, as its 
greatest man, is the most complete exponent of an age of transition 
(p. 444). It is instructive to compare this estimate of Augustine with 
Seeck’s notorious chapter. 

It is heartening to find here some frank appreciation of the vigour 
of this late Roman world. M. Lot has written that, if anywhere, it is 
in the history of the Roman Empire during the third and fourth 
centuries that supermen are to be found; in Mr Pickman’s judgement 
‘the ancient world had never been so intellectually alive as at this 
moment’ (p. 445). That may be somewhat of an over-statement, but 
at least it is evidence of a recognition that it is all too easy to hurl a 
charge of decadence against these late Romans. 

It may, however, be doubted whether this study would not have 
been more satisfactory if it had begun somewhat earlier. More and 
more we are coming to realize that Wilamowitz-Moellendorf was right 
when he said that the real turning-point in the history of the Mediter- 
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ranean lands was the reign of Constantine the Great, and the same's 
true of the history of the Church. The emperor cannot be passed over 
as lightly as he is in this book. ‘The triumph of 312 had been gained 
wholly by the power of persuasion and example’ (p. 22): this is a 
dangerous half-truth ; rather it had been gained because Constantine 
had challenged the Christian God to ordeal by battle, and through tha 
God’s aid had flung back Maxentius into the swollen waters of the 
Tiber. And also, because the book begins where it does, the signif. 
cance of the cultural crisis of the fourth century is obscured. The 
theme of Mr Pickman’s book might be said to be the process by which 
Catholicism prepared itself to take the place of the dying state: 
‘Christian strategy, though it proved insufficient to save the Roman 
state, did prove sufficient to save for posterity much of the Roman 
way of life’ (p. 625). But it may be suggested that an essential part 
of the Church’s preparation for her task is to be found in her appro- 
priation of the culture of the fourth century (see p. 134). We should 
surely have been given some account of the way in which the classical 
literature was dissociated from the pagan religion with which it had 
always been so closely related. Despite traditional prejudices and 
torturing scruples the Fathers of the Church accepted the classic litera- 
ture as a cultural agent—to be used, it was true, with discrimination, 
but not to be rejected as a moral poison. And thereby the Church 
provided for the convert from paganism a bridge over which he could 
pass to the new faith—a faith which was no longer synonymous with 
illiterate barbarism. It was, indeed, a strictly epoch-making decision 
which determined that Christian and pagan could each share in the 
inheritance from the past. 
The book challenges discussion on many points which cannot be 
considered in a brief review ; but one or two of these may be noticed. 
Stress is laid on the fact that Diocletian was a Mithraist : ‘because the 
Mithraist chose to fight the evil demons by serving in the Roman army, 
while the Manichees shrank from all physical violence, Diocletian 
honoured the one, but persecuted the other’ (p. 16). But is there 
evidence for Diocletian's devotion to Mithras?—and the hostility o! 
Diocletian to Manicheism can be more plausibly explained : that faith 
was a recent importation from Persia, the most dangerous of the foes 
of Rome. ‘The edict against the Manichees is war-time propaganda — 
Was Ambrose really so concerned to support Damasus as Mr Pickman 
Suggests ? The account of the Council of Aquileia needs a thorough 
reconsideration.—For the life and influence of S. Martin of Tours 
M. Babut's book has been taken as a basis ; but much of his brilliant 
special pleading was shewn to be untenable by Pére Delehaye’s detailed 
criticism of the work.—The description of the attitude of the Church 
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towards persecution in the fourth century can hardly be maintained : 
Athanasius did not dare to persecute ‘for fear of a later retaliation ’: this 
is to ignore the evidence of the Meletian papyri published in 1924 by 
Dr Bell—‘ Augustine symbolizes the dying State’ (p. 444). Whatever 
this may mean, the reader misses any adequate account of Augustine’s 
view of the State and its relation to the Church—a subject, it is true, 
of the greatest difficulty and obscurity, but, considering the scheme of 
Mr Pickman’s book, directly relevant to his theme. It is unnecessary, 
however, to multiply points of disagreement. Yet there is one peculiarity 
of the book which may be mentioned here, as it is likely to prove 
exasperating to the student: throughout, Mr Pickman quotes original 
authorities but rarely: usually he cites only modern secondary works, 
so that it is impossible to check a statement unless one has on one’s 
shelves not merely the texts, but a large library of modern books. 
In these circumstances it is fatally easy to postpone verification. But 
the elaborate index and the bibliography greatly add to the usefulness 
of the book, which the present reviewer has found very suggestive.' 
N. H. Baynes. 


Bartholomew of Exeter, Bishop and Canonist: A Study in the Twelfth 
Century, by A. M. Morey. Pp. xii+321. (Cambridge University 
Press, 1937.) 

It is well known that Becket, who frequently found himself at 
variance with the pope, as well as bitterly opposed to his king, was also 
out of sympathy with the overwhelming majority of his fellow-bishops 
in England. Any opportunity to learn more of the attitude of the other 
English bishops of his day, and to contrast their attitude to the problems 
of church and state with Becket’s highly personal outlook, must there- 
fore be welcome ; and such an opportunity is presented by Dr Adrian 
Morey in a conscientious and technically reliable study of Becket’s 
contemporary, bishop Bartholomew of Exeter, which is completed by 
an appendix of documents and an edition of the Penitential written by 
the bishop early in his career. 

Unfortunately Bartholomew hardly seems to have been the prelate 
to choose for the purpose of illustrating this aspect of twelfth-century 
history. Compared, for example, with Foliot, our information about 
him is really very sparse, and it would be hard to find a bishop whose 
attitude was more hesitating and ambiguous. Dr Morey tries to picture 
him as a supporter of Becket ; but I find it hard to accept this view. 
Bartholomew, for example, was present at the coronation of ‘young 


' It is curious that Mr Pickman should more than once call the last book of the 
New Testament ‘ Revelations’. 
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Henry’ in 1170, in spite of the papal prohibition, and his attitude to the 
whole Becket question seems to me to be best expressed by Dr Morey 
himself (p. 18): ‘he seems to have urged that they should attempt to 
come unharmed out of their difficulties by a diplomatic handling of the 
situation. It was necessary to compromise, and it would be better to 
yield on one point rather than to imperil the whole Church.’ 
This was the reasonable attitude we should expect of a bishop 
conscious of his duties to crown as well as to church. We have to 
remember that the bishops, who were judges in the ecclesiastical cours, 
sat as judges in the king’s court also—Dr Morey himself (p. 37) men 
tions Bartholomew’s activity in this direction—and so they knew from 
practical experience that the conflict of jurisdiction, which seemed in 
soluble in theory, was really quite capable of a reasonable solution on 
practical lines, which would satisfy all parties. Moreover, the division 
of ecclesiastical opinion between what we may summarily call ‘ political 
action’ and ‘moral rejuvenation ’, which had become clear at the time 
of the Investiture Contest, had increased as the twelfth century pro- 
ceeded and a reaction against the exaggerated pretensions of the Hilde- 
brandine papacy set in. In the Roman Curia itself divergence o 
opinion was rife; and the provincial bishops were even more definite 
in their rejection of a political church. It is hard to form a definite 
conception of Bartholomew’s own attitude to these questions ; but the 
evidence—and also the lack of evidence—seems to indicate that he had 
little interest in the political struggle, which he rightly regarded as 
a hindrance to the church’s main work: the propagation of religion 
and the preaching of a better way of life. All the evidence indicates 
that his pastoral duties were his main preoccupation, and that he wanted 
peace to carry out his vocation. Nor is it easy to see that he resented 
the king’s position in the church: rather his attitude was that of the 
London Synod of 1159 (p. 8), which recognized that the final decision 
of the affairs and policy of the English church must rest with the king. 
Unfortunately Dr Morey is hardly prepared to do justice to this point 
of view. Henry II’s policy, for him, amounts simply to ‘ plans to attack 
the liberty of the church ’ (p. 7). Three criticisms of this attitude are 
possible. In the first place it ignores the fact that Henry’s strictly 
practical object was simply to counteract objectionable innovations 10 
troduced into church, as well as state, during the period of weak govert™ 
ment under Stephen.' In the second place, the idea of /ibertas, which 
is assumed, is anachronous and belongs not to the twelfth century but 
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Far from attacking the canon law, Henry (as Maitland long since pointe? 
out) was prepared to invoke it in support of his rights: ‘non solum ius humanum, 


sed et ipsius divini iuris canonica sanxit auctoritas’ (Materials for the History 
Becket vi 267). . 
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to the age of Innocent III." Finally (and most important of all) it 
ignores—what was a vital reality to English churchmen of the day—the 
king's sacerdotal position, symbolized by his anointment.’ 

Because Dr Morey ignores these fundamental problems—and also, 
it is only fair to add, because it is really impossible to weave the story 
of church and state under Henry II round Bartholomew's tenuous per- 
sonality—his account of this side of the bishop's life disappoints ex- 
pectations. On the other hand, he rightly sees that politics must not 
be allowed to loom too large, and the major part of his narrative is 
therefore concerned with what really mattered most to Bartholomew 
himself: his administrative and diocesan activity. Dr Morey seeks to 
present ‘a picture... of the working of the papal system of judges- 
delegate as seen in a single bishop’s administration of the canon law’. 
The new material, carefully grouped and classified, is welcome ; but it 
may be doubted whether a recital of the detail of a heterogeneous and 
disconnected series of law-suits can bring to life the day-to-day work of 
the busy prelate of the period. The bishop himself, his personality, and 
his place in the judicial and administrative system as a whole, is lost 
behind a mass of litigation, from which no amount of talent could 
create a coherent picture. Here again it may willingly be admitted that 
the fault is not Dr Morey’s, but that of his intractable subject. But 
the fact remains that no living picture is created, and those who wish 
to form some idea of the administrative activity of a medieval diocesan 
will still turn for preference to the more inspired and illuminating 
chapters in the life of William of Auvergne which Noél Valois published 
in 1880. It cannot be said that Dr Morey—who does not cite 
Valois’s monograph—adds anything of substance to Valois’s picture of 
the ‘ delegate-system ’, and in two important points his analysis of this 
system is erroneous. ‘The impression which he conveys (p. 51), that 
the delegates were empowered to enquire into fact alone, and not into 


' On the important question of the gradual change in the meaning of libertas— 
a transformation parallel to the change in the meaning of investiture (traced by 
Scharnagl), of election (traced by Schmid), and even of iustitia (traced by Kern)— 
cf. in general G. Tellenbach, Libertas (Forsch. 2. Kirchen- u. Geistesgesch. vol. vii 
1930), and in particular H. Hirsch, Klosterimmumitat seit dem Investiturstreit (1913), 
cap. 2; cf. also the parallel observations of Th. Mayer, Zeitschr. f. Rechtsgesch., 
Germ, Abt. \vii (1937), where (e.g. p. 286) political and clerical ibertas are com- 
pared. The idea that ‘liberty’ meant liberty from and against the state had been 
introduced under Gregory VII; but the older idea that liberty was membership 
of the national church under the king, and consequently freedom from the 
proprietary rights of private individuals, was still predominant until the pontificate 
of Innocent IIL; here, as elsewhere, his pontificate marks a rapid step forward. 

* Cf. for example P. E. Schramm, A History of the English Coronation (1937). 
115 sqq., and for Henry II, p. 127. 

* N. Valois, Guillaume d’ Auvergne (Paris, 1880), particularly pp. 137 3qq- 
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law, if true in many cases, cannot be maintained as a general rule’; 
and one suspects that Dr Morey only makes this point in order 
argue that the system left little scope for ‘undue bias’. For the same 
reason, to all appearance, he argues that ‘the choice of judge by 
interested party was an exception rather than a rule’ (p. 48) ; but here, 
again, the balance of evidence and authority is against him, and it is 
agreed that the usual procedure was for one judge to be nominated by 
each party, and a third by the Curia.’ 

In this way Dr Morey arrives at a moderate and careful but definitely 
favourable judgement on the whole system ; but it is hard to think that 
this judgement is final, and when he says (p. 76) that ‘the judge-dele 
gate system was at least as satisfactory as lay justice’, and no more 
dilatory, he has the well-known contemporary statement of Walter 
Mapes against him.’ The most valuable part of this section of 
Dr Morey’s book is his reasoned and careful modification of the views 
put forward by Dr Brooke ‘ as to the progress of canon law in twelfth- 
century England. Dr Morey brings forward good grounds for doubting 
whether the murder of Becket and the Concordat of Avranches were 
such decisive events as Dr Brooke supposed, in opening the flood-gates 
to Roman canon law and procedure, and concludes that there had been 
gradual penetration since the days of Stephen (pp. 75-77). ‘This mod 
fication of an exaggerated thesis is one of the most welcome sections of 
the book, which is best described as a conscientious and thorough 
assembly of all the canonistic material connected with Bartholomew of 
Exeter. It suffers from a certain narrowness of view, and an unwilling: 
ne€ss to Open up major controversial questions ; but Dr Morey’s main 
difficulty is that the material available is not adequate for the purpose 
of biography. The author himself realizes that the central figure lacks 
‘substance and reality’, and it is questionable whether a biographical 
study was the best method of approach to the subject. Dr Morey has 
proved his capability as a student of the canonical material of the 
period, and it may be suggested that there is plenty of room for work 
on the collections of decretals, of which he has made good use in this 


' Dr Morey could have convinced himself of this, by studying the works of o 
great canonists, e.g. Hostiensis, who in his Susuna (tit. De officio et potest 
tudias delegati) rightly makes a broad distinction into two classes, sime imrisdiction 
and cus turisdictione, For further authorities cf. my article on the execulor, Ada 
Congressus turidict internationalis iii 1936), 109-153, where much of the glossatonil 
literature on the judge-delegate is assembled. 


* Cf. my article on the Audientia litterarum contradictarum, Dictionnaire de dros 
canomigque, fasc. vi (1934), 1391. 


® Cited in my Papal Provisions (1935), 122. 


* Cambridge Hist. Journal ii 1926-8), 213-28; id., The English Church and the 
Papacy (1931). 
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study. The task is not merely to search these collections for bio- 
graphical material, but to analyse them, date them, relate them to each 
other, and trace their developement. This is the surest path to a 
wider knowledge of the English church in the twelfth century; and if 
Dr Morey, whose capacities for work of this sort are proved beyond 
doubt, could continue in this field, valuable results would be certain. 
Dr Morey frequently cites the work of Juncker, Holtzmann, and 
Lohmann on the collections of decretals: such work, rather than bio- 
graphy, would do justice also to his own admirable technical qualifica- 
tions. G. BaRRACLOUGH. 


Convocation of the Clergy. A study of its antecedents and its rise, 
with special emphasis upon its growth and activities in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, by DororHy Bruce WESKE. 
Pp. x+ 368. (S.P.C.K., 1937.) 

A GLANCE at the sub-title will shew that this book is an ambitious 
one. Its value lies in raising problems rather than in contributing 
substantially to their solution. To a certain extent this is inevitable : 
with the notable exception of the late Dr Armitage Robinson, there 
has been little or no work of value upon the clerical assemblies since 
the giants of the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries wrote their 
books ; and for texts it has been necessary mainly to rely on Wilkins. 

The book opens with a lengthy chapter on the developement of 
ecclesiastical assemblies in England (597—1295), which is in effect a 
catena of passages from the chroniclers and from their sources, not 
(I fear) always very well examined or digested. The impression is hardly 
improved by a tendency to leave difficult points unexplained: e.g. on 
p. 36, no indication is given of the nature of the ‘new and unjust 
appeals’; on p. 50 Ottobuono’s Councils, one of which had important 
financial results (to say nothing of the legislation of 1268), are squeezed 
into a minute paragraph. From these introductory pages one familiar 
conclusion emerges: just as with parliament, contemporaries did not 
bother to use careful terminology in describing the nature of the 
meeting. Yet it can be seen that gradually the mixed assemblies, 
councils of magnates and bishops, became differentiated, and people 
became accustomed to the clergy meeting, for disciplinary and adminis- 
trative purposes, on their own, 

But taxation was a different matter; and here occurs the great 
problem, perpetually encountered in relations between Church and 
State. The Church is both an autonomous spiritual society and a 
body deeply engaged in the temporal life of the present: it is both in 
and out of this saeculum. So, too, in the fourteenth century the clergy 
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are both in and out of parliament. Early in the period they begin 
meeting on their own when the king asks them to contribute from ther 
possessions ; yet they continue to maintain their proxies in parliament. 
A most important part of Mrs Bruce Weske’s book lies in its discussion 
of the reasons for the personal non-appearance of the clergy below th 
rank of spirituales domini in the parliamentary assemblies of the fou. 
teenth century. Yet represented they were still in parliament, and if 
Mrs Bruce Weske had made a new complete survey of the proxies that 
have survived (P. R.O., Special Collections 10), she would have collected 
a lengthy list covering the whole period and have asked herself once 
again the question: Why did that representation continue? Was it 
just force of custom, or politeness on the part of the Crown, or the 
desire for information about clerical matters? I cannot agree with her 
that this representation had no financial significance ; the minutes of 
the fifteenth-century Convocations in the Registers of Arundel and 
Chichele suggest that the co-ordination between parliamentary and 
clerical taxation was a matter of much concern to the King’s Council. 
In the fourteenth century the clergy protested against being expected 
to produce such and such an amount; but the expectation, despite 
these protests, continued. The Council may well have felt that in 
addition to the bishops and higher prelates of the religious a repre 
sentative element from the lower prelates and the clergy was necessary 
in parliament, in order to bring home to their clerical colleagues the 
need for grants equal to the expectations of the lay assembly. 

But another relevant point occurs here. The chapters and collegiate 
bodies were, like the spiritual lords, holders of temporalities, and on 
these they were taxed along with the laity. The principle guod omnes 
tangit is not an empty phrase. If the clergy made their grants on their 
spiritualities in their own assemblies, they were entitled to some say 
when their temporal goods were taxed. Naturally, as Mrs Bruce Weske 
points out, there were cases when representatives in convocations and 
representatives in parliament were identical ; yet frequently they were 
not the same people at all. In a recent thesis Mr Oldfield has shewn 
that prominent Chancery clerks tended each to represent several cor 
porate bodies ina parliament. In the early fifteenth century, prominent 
‘official’ representers are men like John Frankes, custos rotulorum, or John 
Rome, the clerk of the parliament. It is a pity that Mrs Bruce Weske 
did not probe the matter more fully; probably her ferminus ad quem 
forbade. Yet we would readily forgo some of her introductory material 
for a prolongation of date down to the death of Henry Chichele. It's 
under Arundel and Chichele that the (surviving) minutes of convocation 
reach their highest developement in the Middle Ages. 

There is a useful and suggestive chapter on the grievances of the 
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clergy, when the relation of gravamina to grants is made clear ; so also 
the treatment of procedure will be found helpful, though I would like 
todemur to Mrs Bruce Weske’s interpretation (p. 131) of what happened 
in the Convocation of 1356. She writes: ‘the archbishop and bishops 
then [after the reading of the Bishop of London’s certificate] withdrew 
into the chapter house to hold a discussion. The abbots, priors, deans, 
and others with the proctors of the clergy remained by themselves. 
After an interval the latter appeared in the presence of the lord [arch-] 
bishop and other bishops.’ The Latin of Islep’s register is : 
Archiepiscopo vero predicto et ceteris episcopis in domium (sic) capt- 
tularem ecclesiae Sancti Pauli predicte se dimittentibus et ibidem tractanti- 
bus; abbatibus, priortbus, decanis et altis una cum procuratoribus 
cleri in dicta domo capitulart remanentibus et post intervallum temporis 
coram prefato domino |archi\episcopo et suis coepiscopis predictis com- 
parentibus. 

The scribe has made no error. One of two things happened: either 
the religious and the lower clergy withdrew to another part of the 
chapter house—and for such withdrawals there is plenty of good fifteenth- 
century authority—or else they went down to the undercroft, the 
normal meeting place of the ‘ lower house ’ (so called from its meeting 
in infertori domo). 1 suspect that it was the latter. 

On scholarship the book is open to a good deal of criticism. The 
Latin of the footnotes is often very inaccurate and mistakes abound. 
On p. 49 the quotation from Wilkins (é# dictam convocationem faciat.. . 
olim fuerimus in exercitu) makes nonsense; on p. 67, drevia directa 
barones is strange ; on p. 58, gue... contigerit ordinand. is even stranger; 
on p. 110 sumptes is a curious plural of sumptus; on p. 115, n. 139 
afict should be read for offic. On p. 31, even if Sir Henry Spelman 
did transcribe—or have transcribed—the passage in n. 165, it has not 
been done correctly. The references given by Wilkins should in all 
cases have been checked and modernized. Some of them are incorrect ; 
many of them are obsolete. In view of the reliance placed by the 
author upon the Concilia, some verification of the passages cited by 
Wilkins is surely indicated. E. F. Jaco. 


Die Introductiones in Logicam des Wilhelm von Shyreswood. Literar- 
historische Einleitung und Textausgabe, by MARTIN GRABMANN. 
Pp. 106. (Bavarian Academy of Sciences, Munich, 1937.) 


In his excellent introduction to this text Grabmann emphasizes the 
close connexion between Shyreswood, Petrus Hispanus, and Lambert 
of Auxerre. Lambert’s work appears to presuppose the other two, and 
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it has been asserted, though scarcely proved, that Petrus Hispanys 
was actually Shyreswood’s pupil. In the thirteenth century there ar, 
of course, many confusions of names and identities. There were fx 
too many Williams, and even recent scholars have found it difficult to 
disentangle Shyreswood from Willelmus de Monte (also known « 
William of Leicester) and, still more, from William of Durham, who 
died in 1249. About Shyreswood there are two or three definite 
biographical facts. It is certain that in 1254 or 1255 he became 
Treasurer of Lincoln Cathedral, and that in 1266 he held the benefice 
of Aylesbury. From a statement in the Opus Zertium of Roger Bacon 
it is also fairly safe to infer that he was alive in 1267 and still holding 
the Lincoln office. Bacon’s verdict that he was Jonge sapientior Albert 
has not been endorsed by posterity, but, on the subject of Albertus 
Magnus, Bacon is not the best of witnesses. As to Shyreswood’ 
works, Grabmann regards as certainly authentic the Jntroductiones ant 
the Syncategoremata, while other probable attributions are the Dr 
Insolubilibus, the Obligationes, and the Petitiones Contrariorum. \n the 
treatise now printed William follows roughly the outline of the Organ 
but avoids all the more difficult problems suggested by the Posterie 
Analytics. Its place of origin was probably Paris, and Grabmann ev 
presses the opinion that the Parisian ‘artists’ were still preoccupied 
with text-books of this kind at a date when Oxford had turned with 
enthusiasm to metaphysics and natural philosophy. 


Le Traité de 1 Infini de Jean Mair. Edited, with a Translation, by 
Husert Evie. Pp, xxiii+244. (Vrin, Paris, 1938.) 

THE name of this Scottish author, who lived from 1469 to 1559, 
itself a matter of dispute. The form Major has had advocates in 
England and Scotland, and Le Maire or Lemaire has also been sug 
gested. Dr Elie, however, makes out a good case for Mair, which is 
found in the éncipit of the first edition of the author’s Zxponibilia. 
About the chronology of Mair’s logical works (logic was only one 0 
his subjects) Dr Elie joins issue with several other scholars, and main: 
tains that they were all published before 1504. The Profosttum é& 
Lnfinito first appears, as part of Mair’s logic, in 1506. Subsequently 
it was incorporated in the Commentary on Book I of the Sentences, of 
which there were successive editions in 1510, 151g, and 1530. In the 
Commentary the original 7 ropositum was revised (probably in view of 
certain criticisms) and enlarged by the addition of two new questions. 
Dr Elie judges, however, that only the original three are important for 
his purpose, and it is these that he now edits, with annotations and 
a very useful French translation. Without pretending that Mair was 
the precursor of any of the great mathematicians, Dr Elie thinks tha 
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his stout defence of the proposition that the infinitum actu can and 
does exist anticipates the trend of later thought. 


History of Mediaeval Philosophy. Vo\. U1, by Maurice pe Wutr. 
Translated by E. C. Messencer. Pp. xii+379. (Longmans, 
London, 1938.) 


Tue first English translation of this invaluable book appeared in 
1909, the second in 1926, and now we have a third, representing the 
sixth French edition. The changes in the successive editions give 
a remarkably clear indication of the immense progress in the know- 
ledge and understanding of medieval philosophy during the last thirty 
years. It is no mere question of revising bibliographies. The whole 
structure of the book has had to be modified, and complete sections 
have been simply crowded out to make room for new material. In its 
latest form, the second volume is entirely devoted to the thirteenth 
century. The first chapter, on ‘general notions’, discusses briefly such 
matters as the founding of universities and the rise of the mendicant 
orders. The second chapter consists of a series of monographs on the 
principal authors of the period, as far as Duns Scotus. Finally, we 
have ‘synthetic studies’ of Thomism, Averroism, and other important 
movements in philosophy. The one matter for regret is that it has 
been thought necessary to omit from the English translation most of 
the learned discourse by Mgr Pelzer of the Vatican Library on the 
Latin Versions of Aristotle and other Greek or Arabic authors. The 
book remains what it has always been, a first-class book of reference 
rather than a narrative to read straight through; but Professor de Wulf 
has taken boundless trouble to make the information about a vast 
multiplicity of writers as accurate and as modern as possible. 


Joannis a Sancto Thoma O.P. Cursus Theologici Tomus Tertius. 
Opera et Studio Monachorum Quorundam Solesmensium O.S.B. 
editus. Pp. iii+608. (Desclée, Paris, Tournai, and Rome, 1937.) 


Tue third volume of this monumental and finely printed edition 
contains only a few lines of preface, as all the important introductory 
matter has been given in the previous volumes. With the exception 
of the last disputation (on the Divine Omnipotence) the third volume 
is entirely De Voluntate Dei and with it the Zractatus de Deo Uno is 
complete. The business in life of John of St Thomas (1589-1644) is 
indicated by his name. He worked at Alcala and Salamanca, and, as 
de Wulf rather grimly remarks, is ‘still consulted with profit by those 
who wish to study Thomism’. 

VOL. XL. G 
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Sancti Thomae Aquinatis Tractatus de Spiritualibus Creaturis. Edited 
by Leo W. Keever, S.I. Pp. xv+148. (Pontificia Universis 
Gregoriana, Rome, 1938.) 

Tue distinguished scholar and philosopher, Leo Keeler, died sui. 
denly last year, but not before he had completed this critical ter 
(number 13 in the Series Philosophica of texts published by the 
Gregorian University) of one of the Quaestiones Disputatae of & 
Thomas. In the introduction he explains the general character o/ 
these Quaestiones, supplies the necessary information about the mane- 
scripts and previous editions of this particular work, and briefly dis 
Bits cusses some rather difficult questions about its date and place oi 

























4 Ye) “et origin. That it falls between March 1266 and the end of 1269 may 
¥! ale, be taken as certain, but whether it was composed in Italy or during 
py ae the second stay of St Thomas at Paris is more doubtful. Mandonnets 
i nat confident statement that it came immediately after the Quaestio & 


Anima is now contested. The two works are approximate in date, 
but the point may be that they represent two series of disputations 
intended for delivery at different places. 


Opuscula duo de Doctrina Baiana. ¥Edidit Henricus Lennerz, Sl. 
Pp. 72. (Pontificia Universitas Gregoriana, Rome, 1938.) 
Tuis is number 24 in the Series Theologica of texts published by 
the Gregorian University. The teaching of Michael Baius created 4 
considerable disturbance in the Theological Faculty of Louvain. In 
June 1560 the Sorbonne condemned 18 propositions (drawn from 
the writings of his pupils) which dealt chiefly with questions about sin 
and the freedom of the will. In October 1567 a larger condemnation 
by Pius V covered 76 (or 79) propositions, and this Bull was endorsed 
by Gregory XIII in 1579. Discussion, however, continued, and 
finally Gregory charged his Nuncio, John Bonomini, to consider what 
further steps should be taken. The result was an official statement 
(in 1586) by theologians of the University of Louvain of the correct 
doctrine about the subjects discussed in the condemned propositions. 
It is this document which is now published as the second of the two 
opuscula, while the first contains the observations of Baius himself on 
the earlier pronouncement of the Sorbonne. Fr Lennerz also prints 


part of a letter, written in March 1 569, from Baius to Cardinal 
Sirmoneta. 
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Epistularum Romanorum Pontificum ad Vicarios per Illyricum aliosyu 
Episcopos Collectio Thessalonicensis. Recensuit C. Su.va-TARONCA 

; SI. Pp. xiii+87. (Pontificia Universitas Gregoriana, Romé, 

1937-) 

Tuts recension of a Vatican Codex (Lat. 5751) is number 23 
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the Series Theologica of texts and documents now in course of publica- 
tion by the Gregorian University. The collection of letters contained 
in it was at one time pronounced to be spurious, but is now generally 
accepted by those who have looked into the question. In a.p. 733 
the Emperor Leo III removed the dioceses of Macedonia and Dacia 
from the jurisdiction of Rome and handed them over to Constanti- 
nople. In 860 Pope Nicholas demanded their restitution from the 
Emperor Michael and in support of his claim sent him a collection of 
papal letters ad episcopos Thessalonicenses aliosque episcopos per Illyricum, 
the greater part of which are contained in the ninth-century manu- 
script now edited. The letters themselves go back to the fourth and 
fifth centuries, and it seems that they were first used, on behalf of 
Bishop Stephen of Larissa, in a Synod held at Rome in 531. On that 
occasion Theodore, described as efiscopus Echinensis, brought some 
of the letters with him, but he was able to authenticate and improve 
his collection by means of materials found in the scrinium of the 
Apostolic See. Two /de/li produced by Theodore are in the form of 
addresses by Bishop Stephen to Pope Boniface II: a third 4dedlus 
bears also the names of some other bishops, and finally this collection 
of twenty-seven letters was read. On the assumption that they are 
genuine, the editor has some justification for describing them as infer 
pretiosissimas fontium historiae Romanorum fontificum collectiones. 
W. H. V. Reape. 


The High Ways to Perfection of Abraham Maimonides. Volume 11, by 


SAMUEL ROSENBLATT. Pp. 441. (The Johns Hopkins Press, 
Baltimore, 1938.) 


Tuts volume is the continuation and conclusion of an Arabic text in 
Hebrew characters of which a portion appeared in 1927 as Oriental 
Studies vol. xxvii of Columbia University, New York, with English 
translation, and an elaborate Introduction by the same editor. It is 
the ninth part of a religious encyclopaedia called aNyoe FNDD by a 
son of the celebrated Maimonides named Abraham, who lived from 
A.D. 1186 to 1237, and who besides following, like his father, the 
medical profession held the office of "a3 or official head of the Jewish 
community in Egypt. The subject is ethics as understood by the 
Sufis, and the language fairly correct Arabic, though largely mixed with 
Hebrew words and citations ; of vulgar forms the most noticeable is 
the use of the prefix 3 before the imperfect to give the present tense, 
e.g. 80, 9 D325D°3, 228, 19 39223 ; this idiom is familiar in the modern 
vernacular of Egypt. 


Although the editor in his first volume took great trouble to 
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summarize the author’s opinions on a variety of subjects and to find 
their sources or parallels to them in earlier and contemporary liten. 
ture, he seems to have been diffident about the suitability of the work 
for publication, as he admitted that, generally speaking, the authors 
ethical theory contains nothing that is new; ‘it simply repeats what 
was long before said by Plotinus and voices a view that was commonly 
accepted by medieval philosophers’. And indeed, this Abraham gives 
little evidence of intellectual ability, some of his paragraphs being 
infantile, as where he advises the aspirant who would reduce hs 
repasts to a minimum to begin by substituting three courses for four, 
then two for three, and so on; while misplaced ingenuity seems th 
right description for his demonstration that Abraham the patriarch 
was an ascetic, and that the chief Biblical heroes practised Ahalwat 
‘retreat’. Little evidence is produced for the editor’s statement (i 116) 
that the author was ‘a profound critic, and his criticisms are sometimes 
way (sic) in advance of his age’. For such an observation as that 
Jacob gave his father wine, whereas Isaac had only asked for venison, 
could be paralleled from the Midrash of which this Rabbi speaks 
somewhat contemptuously. 
The work, however, is of some interest as indicating how profoundly 
the Judaism of the place and period was influenced by its Islamic 
environment. Moses is given titles which belong to Muhammad, eg. 
al-Rasil ‘the Apostle’, and the O.T. is cited, like the Qur'an, as ‘the 
word of Him who is exalted’. What is more remarkable is that some 
practices of the Sufis are described as worthy of imitation: passages 
which perhaps account for the failure of the work to acquire popularity, 
though indeed sufficient had already been done for Judaic Sufism by 
the author of Fara‘id a/-gulib, to whom Abrabam Maimonides refers. 
The MS has been misread or is corrupt in a few places, but the 
translation is generally accurate and skilful. ‘ Faith’ is an inadequate 
rendering of ittikd/, for which the Sufis prefer ¢awakhu/, i.e. reliance 
on God to the exclusion of personal effort. Miraculous provision 
according to Muslim mystics would be made for those who made no 
provision whatever for themselves. Professor Nicholson’s rendering 
‘trust’ is better than ‘ faith’ ; ‘ reliance’ is rather more precise. 
D. S. MARGOLIOUTH. 
































The Ordinal and Customary of the Abbey of Saint Mary, York, edited 
by the Anpess or STaNBROOK and I. B. L. Totnurst, vols. ! 
and II, (Henry Bradshaw Society, London, 1936, 1937-) 

St Joun’s Co.._ecr, Campripce, MS D. 27 has been for some time 
recognized as one of the most complete texts of the liturgical customs 
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of a great English Benedictine house. The two volumes here noticed 
are two-thirds of the MS, which the Henry Bradshaw Society is issuing 
under the editorship of the Abbess of Stanbrook and Mr Tolhurst. 
On the whole the work has been ably done, though there are several 
misprints and wrongly placed letters. It is fortunate that the condi- 
tions under which the customary was compiled are known. By the 
end of the fourteenth century the liturgical customs of the house seem 
to have become somewhat uncertain and confused. To rectify this a 
commission was set up by Thomas Fitzalan, Archbishop of York, in 
1390 and the text before us is the result, though the actual MS at 
St John’s College was written after 1398. From the following sentence 
on p. 144 of the first volume there is a slight indication that the 
original text of the customs may have been written in French and later 
translated into Latin. The sentence is as follows: ‘Ad inchoationem 
de ly Per Dominum nostrum duo juvenes’, &c. 

From the point of view of the non-liturgically minded student the 
first volume will be the most interesting. In it, under the general 
heading of the First Sunday in Advent, is an immensely full account of 
the daily life in the monastery. Unfortunately eleven pages are missing 
from this part of the MS. It is impossible to select for mention the 
numerous passages which should be drawn to the notice of students. 
There are, however, chapters on the dormitory, the ¢aduda or notice- 
board where times and duties were set down, as well as that entitled 
‘de capitulo’ (pp. 74-85), which are of very general interest. A second 
section of this introductory portion of the work is concerned with the 
duties of those taking part in the celebration of the Mass. This is 
followed by a chapter on the monastic meals and the various cere- 
monies attached to the taking of them. After the more general matter 
of this introductory part, the Ordinale proper begins with the Second 
Sunday in Advent, and the Bradshaw Society’s edition ends with the 
Fourth Sunday in Advent. The second volume covers the period 
from the Christmas Vigil to the Sunday within the Octave of Corpus 
Christi. In this part there are numerous interesting passages, particu- 
larly those relating to the Holy Week ceremonies which were performed 
with considerable pomp. On p. 214 a local peculiarity may be re- 
marked in the hanging of a white banner with a bell on the end of it 
in the abbey’s bell-tower on the feast of the dedication of the church, 
while on p. 275 is a detailed account of the Altar of Repose as set up 
in the church in Holy Week. Two further points are worth mention- 
ing, the first on p. 263, where it is directed that the people of Skelton 
shall provide the branches for the Palm Sunday procession, while on 
p. 278 it is noted that on Maundy Thursday the brethren shall be 
served with ‘ krakunels’. 
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From the liturgical side the text is important, because with th 
exception of a book of Hours in the Bodleian Library the service. 
books of St Mary’s Abbey have disappeared, and although in the natur 
of things only the incipits of the parts of the service are given, yet som 
idea is gained of the structure of the abbey’s Breviary and Missal. 
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= I Prefazi Ambrosiani, by ANGELO Parepi. Pubblicazioni della Un: 
. K versita Cattolica del Sacro Cuore, Serie Quarta, vol. xxv. 
"ee THis most interesting book deals with a difficult and complicated 
is: problem in a very satisfactory manner. The author has not confined 
mM himself to a mere routine examination of texts, but has brought: 
gS number of philological arguments to add weight to his thesis. The 
a basis of his text is naturally that of the rgo02 missal of A, Ceriani, 
ue : which is referred to as Zipica. ‘To this two groups of texts have been 
“a added: first, forty-two prefaces from the tenth-century Codex Bergo- 
i mensis, and secondly, a group of thirty-five prefaces, not found in either 
te ; the 7ipica or the Bergomensis, taken from various sources. Preceding 
bath a list of these prefaces, where valuable comparisons are made between 
be the Ambrosian and the Gallican and Roman texts, is a useful chapter 
,i" on the history and structure of prefaces in general, supplementing vey 
my happily existing accounts. A long chapter is devoted to the saints 
thie and special feasts, provided with prefaces. Yet of necessity much o! 
* the matter here is not new, the Roman elements having been recently 
, i examined by Kirsch and Frere as well as by Fr H. Delehaye in hs 
Ht y great work the Commentarius Perpetuus on the Martyrologium Hierony- 
i mianum. There are, however, many Milanese peculiarities which at 
[i treated in great detail and with considerable acumen. Indeed, from 
i" the more general view of church history this chapter is probably the 
ii best in the book. By a closely knit argument the author comes to the 
he conclusion that the prefaces are in the main the work of the middle of 
i: the fifth century, which may be connected with the traditional liturgica 
t activities of St Eusebius, Bishop of Milan from 449 to ¢. 462. 
- F. Wormap. 
qj 
: Maiestas Domini: Théophanies de [Apocalypse dans Cart chrétien 


Etude sur les origines d'une tconographie spéciale du Christ, by 
F. VAN DER MEER. Pp. 546, 99 figs. (Studi di antichita cristiama 
pubblicati per cura del Pontificio Istituto di archeologia cristiana. 
XIII. Citta del Vaticano, Rome and Paris, 1938.) 


Tue Schweich Lectures given by Professor Burkitt, Archdeacon 
Charles, and Dr Montague James have familiarized English reades 
with various aspects of the Apocalyptic Vision in Christian thought and 
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art. Fr van der Meer’s painstaking book complements their work. 
He is not directly concerned with the Apocalypse as a whole, but with 
that particular vision of Christ that dominates Byzantine art as the 
Pantocrator and western medieval art as the A/aiestas Domini. 

This representation is itself the culmination of many, and the value 
of Fr van der Meer’s work lies in its clear and scholarly tracing of its 
developement in the history of ideas as in art, through the ‘ Théophanie 
voilée’ of the Agnus Dei, the vision of the coming of the Lord with 
clouds, and the vision of Christ with the sickle, to the true Majesty, 
that itself has the double aspect of Christ in Glory and Christ in Judge- 
ment. 

The dominating influence in this process in the Western Church was 
that of Irenaeus, who identified the Tetramorphs as the Evangelists 
and made them the symbolic escort of the living Word. Yet different 
provinces of both Eastern and Western Churches made their own 
artistic formulas. In fifth-century Italy the Throne was shewn empty, 
or the evangelistic creatures surrounded a mere bust of Christ; in 
Coptic Egypt the formula approximated to that of Ascension schemes ; 
in England and France the Beatus tradition found different develope- 
ments ; and the Eastern Church created the hieratic formula which was 
to prove the most vigorous of all. 

Fr van der Meer rightly stresses the important part played by Rome 
in this historic developement, a part not always sufficiently stressed by 
French and German art-historians. On the other hand, his study of 
the great sculptured tympana of France appears to be summary and 
even superficial. This impression is confirmed by minor inaccuracies : 
the sculptures of Semur en Brionnais cannot be described as ‘trés 
rudes ’, nor can Charlieu be called an abbey. It shews a want of grasp 
of the course of Romanesque art that the great tympanum of Cluny 
should even tentatively be dated to 1030, when it cannot be much 
earlier than the final consecration of the church in rr31. Yet though 
certain reserves must be made for the later periods treated in the book, 
for its general scheme and the careful documentation of the earlier 
periods the student will not fail to be grateful. Joan Evans. 


Opus Epistolarum Des. Erasmi Roterodami, Denuo Recognitum et 
Auctum, per P. S. ALLEN. Tom. 1X. Ediderunt H. M. ALLEN 
et H. W. Garrop. Pp. xxiv+497. (Clarendon Press, Oxford ; 
Milford, London, 1938.) 


THE great task to which P. S. Allen devoted the major part of a life- 
time is nearing its close—two more volumes will complete it—though 
he himself is no longer with us to share in the triumph. The volume 
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under review consists of letters which he had already prepared for the 
press, as well as a number of important notes. For the rest Mrs Alle 
and Mr Garrod are responsible. 

Among the letters of Erasmus included in the volume, nineteen ax 
printed for the first time, more than half of them being written 
Erasmus Schets. The most important, however, is that addressed 
Martin Bucer. ‘The letter is printed here from a draft and it is by m 
means certain that it was ever dispatched to Bucer; though the fac 
that it pledges him to secrecy as to its contents would account for its 
not having become known if he actually received it. Whether sent « 
not, it throws an interesting light on Erasmus’s attitude towards the 
Reformation troubles which were then looming very dark on th 
horizon of men’s lives. ‘Typical is the note of suspicion of any merely 
emotional piety unsupported by sound learning. 

The volume, in spite of its bulk, covers less than two years (from 
August 1530 to March 1532) and the period found Erasmus living in 
Freiburg. His days of wandering are over though he can still play 
with the notion of a visit to Naples ; but he is by no means happy # 
Freiburg and contemplates moving to Besancon. Old age is creeping 
on and his health, as ever, is troublesome. Then there is a misunder 
standing about a house in which he thought he was living rent free, and 
the old quarrel with Eppendorff still causes trouble. Less trying, but 
still an annoyance, is a reply to his Ciceronianus from the pen of the 
older Scaliger which appeared in September 1531. His greater son," 
is interesting to notice, was to offer an apology for his sir.’s onslaught 
and so make amends to the memory of Erasmus. 

Three plates enrich the volume. Two by Holbein are now in the 
Royal Gallery at Parma and the Kunstmuseum at Basle respectively. 
The third is a woodcut of 1530 and shews Erasmus and his secretary, 


Cognatus, busily at work against a pleasant and even luxurious back 
ground. 



























In reading through the volume I came upon a few quite unimportant 
misprints. On p. 22 the note on ‘Tribunus’ lacks a dash; that on 
‘ Cancellarius’ (p. 75) a round bracket. On p. 65, line 21 ‘iv’ should 
be ‘1v’; whilst on p. 204 ‘ Apennines’, a ready trap for the classical 
scholar, is spelt ‘ Appenines’. Finally, the title of P. S. Allen's book 
referred to at the bottom of p. 389 is given incorrectly. These are but 
slight blemishes in a volume which maintains the high standard of 
editing and printing set up by its predecessors. 

L. E. Exiiort- Binns. 
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The Reformation, the Mass, and the Priesthood. Volume Ul. Rome 
and the Revolted Church, by E. C. Messencer. (Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1937-) 


‘Tue task of a reviewer who is faced by the 729 pages of Dr Mes- 
senger’s text is formidable, the more so since behind this volume 
stands a first book also of 566 pages. ‘To read the whole is no in- 
considerable labour ; and to attempt a review is still more onerous. 
The difficulty is increased by the wide field covered by the author. 
Beginning as a history of the English Reformation, the second volume 
continues to survey discussions of the validity of Anglican Orders in 
the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries, whilst it con- 
cludes with a consideration of twentieth-century discussions such as 
the Malines conversations. Finally to crown the argument the author 
appeals to Anglicans ‘to consider what kind of church it is that 
possesses merely a ministry of doubtful validity’, adding the pious 
aspiration that they ‘may realise that the one way to remedy their sad 
state is to return once more to their Father’s house’. 

Any attempt to pursue Dr Messenger’s argument through the several 
chapters and centuries of his book would involve a review of inordinate 
length. Moreover, it would be easy to compile a detailed list of errors 
and omissions in regard to authorities to which Dr Messenger refers in 
substantiation of his statements. Against such lists drawn up by 
critics of his first volume the author makes reply in the Introduction 
and Appendix to this volume. No doubt the importance of some of 
the errors may be exaggerated. But in two volumes of such length, 
fortified by the claim to be based on original authorities, it is pertinent 
to ask the highest standard of accuracy possible to human infirmity. 
The failure to attain this standard inevitably suggests doubt as to the 
author’s reliability in places where he is summarizing, not quoting, 
documents. To test all the references of his pages would be a heavy 
task; and Dr Messenger has no ground of complaint if the evidence 
of lack of care causes uncertainty as to his general accuracy. 

But the difficulty of reviewing his volumes goes deeper still. The 
object of his study is to demonstrate the invalidity of Anglican Orders. 
No informed Anglican will be disposed to deny or to minimize the 
effects of the sixteenth-century Reformation upon the Church of 
England, and so far as Dr Messenger takes his stand upon historical 
facts there will be no quarrel with him. The divergence arises when 
the court of appeal is considered. If the Council of Trent is this court, 
then obviously Dr Messenger has little difficulty in proving his case. 
In the historical and theological argument between Rome and Canter- 
bury, Rome is both one of the parties to the action and the judge. 
But the Anglican case is that Rome is not the judge. Hence the 
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concern of Dr Messenger with the recognition of Anglican Orders by 
the Old Catholics and the Eastern Orthodox Churches. For this 
same reason a reviewer who dissents from Dr Messenger’s argumen 
can only make appeal to some other tribunal than Rome itself. Its 
not difficult to establish the point that Rome regards Anglican Ordes 
as invalid. For Dr Messenger this is sufficient ; but for Anglicans i 
does not establish the fact of their invalidity but merely the Rona 
opinion. For this reason the present reviewer has not attempted w 
join issue with Dr Messenger upon a number of detailed points, whic 
in his opinion are open to criticism and objection. The Anglica 
position cannot be defended before a tribunal which has decided 
beforehand that ‘catholic’ and ‘ Roman’ are synonymous. 































The Development of Religious Toleration in England, by W. K. Jorvas 
Vols. Il, 1603-1640, and III, 1640-1660. (Allen and Unwin, 
1937-1938.) 


THE appearance of two more volumes of Dr Jordan’s monumental 
history of religious toleration in England from the beginning of the 
Reformation to the Restoration enables the reader to form 4 jus 
impression of the exact scholarship of the author and his breadth of 
vision. It is impossible to convey an adequate impression of the range 
of Dr Jordan’s information. He has read not only the principal works 
of the first half of the seventeenth century but its ephemeral pro 
ductions ; and he has filled in the details of many sketches which 
before were only outlines. 

The period covered in these two volumes is one of the most inter 
esting chapters in the religious history of England. Beginning with 
the possibilities of appeasement presented by the accession of a ne* 
sovereign, the failure of the Hampton Court conference on the one 
hand and of James I's genuine desire for religious toleration on the 
other produced the beginnings of that division of the nation which 
resulted in the Civil War. Charles I made certain what his fathers 
policy had rendered probable ; and the ecclesiastical policy of Laud 
stamped a religious character upon the Civil War. Episcopalianism 1 
England was replaced by a temporary and brief triumph of Presby- 
terianism ; and this in turn was succeeded by the Independency 
the Commonwealth. Dr Jordan is particularly valuable in delineating 
the many shades of opinion amongst Presbyterians concerning tolera- 
tion; and the differences likewise amongst the Independents. To 
Cromwell he does full justice as the most liberal and enlightened 
apostle of toleration, whose rule succeeded in fact in establishing 
a wider toleration than had been previously known in England, but 
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whose personal desires were thwarted by the limits imposed by his 
parliaments. 

Whilst Dr Jordan presents a very full and careful survey of the 
cross-currents in England upon religious matters, it should not be 
supposed that he is entirely impartial. Towards Laud and his policy 
he has a marked antipathy which influences his judgement. There is 
something to be said for Laud, which Dr Jordan will not allow. But 
this fact in no wise detracts from the value of his detailed and learned 
exploration of seventeenth-century literature. The student of religious 
toleration will find these volumes indispensable. They are a mine of 
information, carefully annotated and expounded. The author, indeed, 
had intended to conclude his study with the third volume; but the 
quantity of material at his disposal has compelled him to defer to a 
fourth volume the Restoration settlement itself. It may not be too 
late, therefore, to urge him to reconsider his decision not to extend the 
survey to the Revolution settlement of 1688. The quarter of a century 
dividing the Restoration from the Revolution was a vital period in the 
history of religious toleration, and it is much to be desired that 
Dr Jordan would extend his final volume to embrace a survey of the 
solution attempted in 1689. N. SYKEs. 


My Way of Faith, by M. D. Petre. Pp. xxv+ 342. (Dent and 
Sons, 1937.) 

In a Foreword Miss Petre disclaims for this book all strictly auto- 
biographical intention. ‘It is not an autobiography ’, she says, ‘even if 
a thread of autobiography run through it” Its readers, however, will 
feel that it is the existence of that thread which has held together in 
a satisfying and delightful unity the discussion of subjects the most 
various and, superficially at least, unrelated. It is the continuity of 
a markedly personal religious faith throughout the intellectual hesita- 
tions and conflicts which beset it that forms the substance of this book. 
Its author is concerned with herself only as the subject of experiences 
which compel reflexion upon the real nature of faith and its relations 
with discursive thought. But the value of such reflexion and the validity 
of the conclusions to which it leads depend evidently both on the 
general representativeness of the experiences and on the sincerity and 
courage with which they are exposed. It is just because Miss Petre’s 
narrative is autobiographical in effect, if not in intention, that her 
reflexions leave such a convincing impression of their general rightness 
and truth. There are certain fairly common, if not definitely charac- 
teristic, experiences of any religious faith which, because they are painful 
and confusing, many who suffer from them think it a duty either to 
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suppress or toignore. Miss Petre’s way of faith has certainly not ben 
that of the ostrich. She has felt and faced the difficulties of faith in se 
the utmost measure of their stringency, and has thereby gained for her a 
self quite independently a conception of the nature of faith whic 
closely resembles that of Kirkegaard. She shares, too, but again n 
complete independence and as her own personal discovery, his ‘ens 
tential’ way of thinking. 

For Miss Petre faith is evidently a decision, ‘Ae decision by which 
our whole being adheres to a certain truth or sum of truth which sens 
to be postulated in and by its own nature. ‘We can have convincing 
proofs’, she writes, ‘of a truth and forget all about them ; but we car 
not forget that to which we hold with the entire being.’ As suc 
adhesion, therefore, faith is an instinctive affirmation of the truth implied 
in and required by this wholeness of being in man, and is equally a 
instinctive resistance to everything that would mean the mere denial 
it. But the truth thus instinctively affirmed by a necessity of the 
wholeness of being can and must take intellectual form, and as such i 
can, and again must, be doubted. It must be doubted because m 
proof of the ‘truths’ of faith ever has or can be adduced which im- 
poses upon the human intellect an absolute and invincible certainty. 
But intellectual doubt, however far it may be carried, is not necessarily 
denial ; and Miss Petre would, I think, be prepared to contend that 
even for those who too hastily accept it for themselves as denial it may 
be the unconscious quest of some new mode of affirmation. Only «i 
faith is equated with intellectual certainty is it necessary to assert the 
equivalence of doubt and denial. 

But what is the object of faith? What is the truth of which the 
believer seeks an assurance which is more than reasoned certainty? 
In other words, what is the nature of the perfect satisfaction of man’s 
deepest and most universal need? Miss Petre asks and answers the 
question out of the experience of ‘a soul that has spent a long life » 
the battle between faith and doubt’. The quest of faith is for her the 
quest of a unity in which all multiplicity is fulfilled, of a unity which 
exists in the multiplicity calling it to its own fulfilment. This concep 
tion of the assurance which faith demands governs alike her theology 
proper, her doctrine of the Christian life, and her eschatology. She 
cannot accept any statement of the truth of the Divine Transcendence 
which involves God's complete ‘otherness’, which becomes a simple 
denial of His immanence in the created order. ‘If God’s Divinity , 
she says, ‘flows through the universe, and be yet above and beyond it, 
then what / call a kind of pantheism is consistent with the transcendence 
and supremacy of God.’ The ‘ otherness’ which she denies, howevet, 
is the otherness which practically connotes separateness. ‘ The whole 
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question is: Can there not be an otherness which does not imply 
separateness, whether in our relation to God, or to our fellow creatures 
and the universe ?’ 

Her doctrine of the Christian life, again, is that it is the disciplined 
struggle by which we overcome our separateness and escape from it into 
ever closer and more intimate union with God and with our fellow 
creatures through God. That struggle is imposed indeed by our relative 
otherness from God, by the reality of our separate personality. * With- 
out that relationship of otherness there could be no love, no worship, 
no prayer.... It is the sense of otherness which drives us on to the 
search for unity ; a unity in which our otherness shall be completed by 
our immersion in the fullness of Being ; but a unity in which separate- 
ness shall be no more.’ And if the Christian life here is the quest for 
unity, the discipline which aims at overcoming the limitations of the 
separate personal life, then the future life is the felt achievement of the 
quest, the completion and guerdon of the struggle. How personality 
which we know only under the conditions of separateness can persist 
apart from those conditions it is impossible for us to conceive. The 
manner of the future of that life which was manifested as personality 
here is, as Miss Petre puts it, ‘God's secret’. She at least steadily 
refuses to accept the categories of reward and retribution as adequate 
or even appropriate to its true character. Immortality is not to be 
portioned out according to our measures of happiness and unhappiness. 
It is the seed of true life, of the eternal, implanted in all, bursting 
through the limitations which belong to our life in time, escaping from 
the petty self which held it in painful or comfortable bondage here. 
Where the bondage was comfortable, the liberation of the true self may 
be accompanied by a purifying pain. That is the only meaning which 
Miss Petre will allow for a doctrine of hell. In the form in which that 
doctrine is usually taught and held, in which she herself was taught it 
as a child, she repudiates it as an unspeakable blasphemy against the 
Divine Nature. 

But it is not by calling attention to Miss Petre’s incidental discussion 
of theological questions, even the most important and central, that the 
true value and the fascinating quality of her book can be indicated. 
The importance which she herself would attach to such discussions is 
confined to the light they can throw on her own way of faith and on 
the forces, internal and external, which have tested and confirmed it. 
What her book reveals, with the unconscious sincerity of fidelity to fact, 
is on the one hand a life of disciplined detachment from what she 
somewhere happily calls the ‘little self’, and on the other a natural 
attachment, both emotional and intellectual, to the various contem- 
porary phases of life through which she has lived. She has never 
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grown old. At the end of a long life she remains the contemporary 
new and strange ways of thought and feeling, anxious as ever to unde. 
stand and to judge, but still persuaded that no judgement can be jus Ss 
which does not proceed from the authentic feel of the living presen, 
Her thinking is existential, and it ranges over the whole field of cx. 
temporary life with a shrewdness in which there is no trace of cynicism, 
with a firmness of judgement which discriminates through its sympathy 
She has consistently tried to feel the pulse of life and to record s 
movements throughout a period of wide-reaching and deep-going chang. 
That she can at the end look forward with hope undimmed and unr 
buked is possible only because she has surveyed and still surveys the 
actual world of her knowledge from that watch-tower of faith whos 
building and buttressing she has described in this fine and beautiii 
book. A. L. Littey, 









































The Achievement of Personality in the Light of Psychology and Relig, 
by Grace Stuart, M.A., B.Litt. Pp. 192. (S.C.M. Pres, 
London, 1938.) 


Tus is one of the many books, made out of the writings of the 
leaders of the various psycho-therapeutic schools and their exponents, 
which do not add to our knowledge but serve to chlorinate the muddy 
pools of psycho-analysis. Mrs Stuart quotes extensively but makes 
a readable mixture of her authorities. Her expository powers are better 
than her critical sense. But in what sense personality is ‘ achieved’ 
remains uncertain. Psychology can describe and classify human 
activities and characteristics, but these do not make personality. Ther 
is nothing in psychology that can help any one to achieve personality. 
One of the chief mistakes into which Mrs Stuart falls is the common 
one of treating psychology didactically, rather than as a descriptive 
science. For example, we learn that psychology ‘has its own doctrine 
or sacrifice’ (presumably a misprint for ‘of sacrifice’), or, again, that 
‘for psychology as for religion, man must lose his life to find it’. No 
one would talk about physics or biology in such terms. Why, theo, 
should psychology be asked to preach? Not only so, but psychology 
is made to answer the questions of metaphysics when we read ‘ Reality— 
that is to say all the circumstances of human life and all the features 
personal and physical, of its environment ’—which may be a description 
of the field of human psychology but is certainly not a definition o 
reality. Such criticisms as these are not so much directed agains 
Mrs Stuart, whose book is, of its kind, quite good. ‘They apply t the 
unhappy fashion of treating the dogmas of the psycho-analytic schools 
as a kind of philosophy of life. Indeed, the system of Jung seems 
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have been transformed from a psycho-therapeutic into a quasi-philo- 
sophical movement of esoteric significance, and it is hard to blame Mrs 
Stuart for following so distinguished an example. But when psychology 
attempts to be a normative science it deserts its function. Let the 
normative sciences utilize as they may the findings of psychology, but 
psychology itself is ill-served by those who seek to make it auxiliary to 
any purpose but its own. E. S. WATERHOUSE. 


Anglicanism in Transition, by Humpurey J. T. JoHNsoN. Pp. vii+ 
235. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 

‘Tue author of this book is a priest of the Birmingham Oratory, who 
has himself passed from Anglicanism to Roman Catholicism and who 
in the interesting work before us displays not only an intimate know- 
ledge of the communion which he has left but, what is not always to be 
found in those who have exchanged one ecclesiastical obedience for 
another, an understanding and sympathetic appreciation of it which 
gives to his criticisms a special value and makes them deserving of 
careful consideration by those against whose position they are directed. 
It would be difficult to give in fifty pages a better-balanced account of 
the historical developement of the Anglican system than that which is 
contained in Fr Johnson’s first chapter. The only point in it to which 
I should be inclined to take exception is what seems to me an exag- 
geration of the extent to which the structure of the Mass was obliterated 
in the second prayer-book of Edward VI. For not only ‘the sequence 
of collect, epistle, gospel, and creed’ (p. 5) but that of preface, Sanctus, 
and canon was retained, although no doubt the canon itself was muti- 
lated by the transference of its earlier and later portions to a different 
part of the service. I would add another comment or two upon this 
admirable chapter by way of supplement rather than of criticism. 
There was more controversy about the doctrine of the Trinity in the 
twelfth century than is suggested on p. 21 ; and it is to be remembered 
that the Arianism of certain English theologians of the eighteenth century 
was sometimes associated with an interest in the teaching and practice 
of the ante-Nicene church (to be compared with that of Petavius 
among Roman Catholic divines) which induced a preference for lan- 
guage expressive of a less-developed Christology than that which was 
formulated in opposition to Arius. Very interesting is the note on 
p. ro in which Fr Johnson calls attention to the curious fact that 
between Parker and Tillotson no Archbishop of Canterbury was 
married, and that the latter was at first inclined to refuse on that 
account the offer of nomination to the primacy of all England. 

Believing Fr Johnson to be justified in holding that the most 
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important fact about the recent history of the Church of Englands ” 
the progress within its teaching body of theological liberalism, eva 
among the representatives of the school of thought traditionally devowd 
able, | to maintaining her essential continuity with the pre-Reformata 
if ges Church, and also that the central party which stands for the compre 
hension of ‘High’, ‘Low’, and ‘Broad’ elements in a single com 
rh munion is likely to prevail and in so prevailing to secure to Anglican 
; é for a considerable time to come its position as the recognized repe 
s SKM sentative of organized Christianity in the national life, I yet venture» 
ee think that, while he rarely makes any statement which, taken by itsel 
cannot be substantiated or, at least, strongly defended, his envisyg. 
ment of the whole situation is in some respects at fault. While ther 
ies M can, of course, be no question but that the actually comprehensive 
; character of the Church of England is largely due in fact to 
” ‘establishment’, Fr Johnson seems to me to overrate the degree \ 
which a conscious attachment to the xafiona/ position of that Churt 

wth? is the principle of that toleration of what he would call ‘ Modernism’ 

AD eet tt as a permissible type of opinion even by those themselves far removet 
hy from it, which finds recognition in (for example) the recently issued 

; Report of the Archbishops’ Commission on Doctrine. For with many 
—perhaps most—of them the principle of this toleration is rather: 
profound conviction of the necessity of freedom to any consensus which 
can command respect, and a consequent rejection, not merely of papi 
infallibility, but of any such infallible magisterium in the Church ass 
implied in the occasional definition of particular dogmas, thereafter 
be placed, as divinely guaranteed, beyond the sphere of discussion by 
the faithful. I am not indeed prepared to say that all who agree 
emphasizing the necessity that a consensus, if it is to possess authority 
must be genuinely free would be ready to affirm what seems to me 









































ef to be the legitimate consequence of their view by the repudiation 
’ ed of any such magisterium as that of which the Vatican Council affirmed 
| the papacy to be the supreme organ. But the agreement in the 

¢,) premiss even of some who might hesitate to draw from it all the con: 


id clusions which I think inevitable is assuredly not dictated by th 

1 oy consideration that it is required if the Church is to be truly national, 
but rather by a genuine faith in the intrinsic value of freedom 0 

: thought and in its congruity with the essential teaching of the Gospel 
Again, when Fr Johnson expresses (p. 96) his expectation that the 

Anglican clergy will become gradually ‘paganized’ as ‘ Modernism 

advances, reconciling themselves to divorce, birth-control, and other 
; practices condemned by the ethical tradition of the Christian Church, 
he does not appear to me sufficiently to recognize that in the grea 

majority of cases the abandonment of a rigid attitude in these respects 
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proceeds not from any disloyalty to the Christian ideal of marriage but 
rom a genuine (even though it may be a mistaken) conviction that 
efusal to consider the possible modification in particular circumstances 
of the rules in the establishment of which it has found expression is 
nconsistent with that ideal itself. In her recent very interesting book, 
nsurrection versus Resurrection, Mrs Sheed has contended that the 
Encyclical Pascendi gregis, whatever faults may be reasonably found with 
it in detail, was necessary to prevent a negative and one-sidedly ‘im- 
manentist’ Modernism from robbing of their doctrinal inheritance the 
‘little ones’ of Christ’s flock ; and Fr Johnson would probably be of 
her mind. It is, however, at least arguable that the reaction of the 
general body of Anglican Christians, including the ‘ babes’ as well as 
the ‘wise and prudent’, has already shewn itself capable of counter- 
acting the purely intellectualistic and critical tendencies of the parallel 
movement in the Church of England and preventing it from (to use 
a phrase of Mrs Sheed’s) ‘ strangling theology’, and that without plung- 
ing the Church into a crisis of bitterness, misunderstanding, and agony 
of conscience, such as attended the authoritative intervention of the 
Holy See in the controversies associated with the names of Loisy and 
Tyrrell. 

Fr Johnson has not overlooked the importance, as regards the 
relations between the Church in communion with Canterbury and that 
in communion with Rome, of the movement for the reunion of 
Christendom to which its great promoter, the late Archbishop Séder- 
blom of Uppsala, gave the name ‘ecumenical’. The Roman Cathoiic 
Church has in the past derived no small advantage from being able to 
set over against the innumerable ‘ varieties of Protestantism ’ a closely 
knit organization claiming to be the one true Church of Christ, A 
union, such as the ‘ecumenical movement’ seeks to bring about, of 
the principal Christian bodies which trace their origin to the Reforma- 
tion in the sixteenth century, agreeing to acknowledge the indis- 
pensableness to a united Christendom of the ‘historic episcopate’ 
which the Anglican and Swedish successions claim to have perpetuated, 
with the ancient churches of the East, the validity of whose orders 
(though not their jurisdiction) is recognized by Rome, notwithstanding 
their ‘schism ’--such a union would plainly confront Rome with a new 
situation. Whether any zealots of the movement in question anticipate 
with pleasure the creation of what Fr Johnson calls (p. 145) ‘an anti- 
Papal é4/c’ I cannot say; but most certainly its chief Anglican sup- 
porters are acutely conscious that even a reunion of all the other 
severed members of Christ’s mystical body would be a maimed and 
disappointing result of their efforts, so long as it is not crowned by 
reconciliation with that great body of Christians, numerically larger 
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than any other, which, in communion with the primatial se ¢ 
Christendom, where the tradition of its foundation by the chief aposis 
of Christ has been uninterruptedly maintained from the earliest ting 
has not only in theory but in fact held up before the world the idea ¢ 
a corporate unity, based on the universal mission of Christ, and tm 










































ee ery scending all local and national boundaries whatever. Not evenapn 
1K") ee found conviction that the policy of the rulers of that central bodyd 
ena Christians has sacrificed to the maintenance of corporate unity interes 
! 4 S "y of Christianity not less, nay, even more, fundamental, which te 
i |. m Christian societies now separated from Rome are in conscience bow 
' itt i to defend, can make the apparently insuperable obstacle presented 
Mee: th the achievement of their goal by Rome’s unwavering, not to ayi 
hh i tensified, demand for unconditional submission to its sovereign claims 
bP? sien other than a calamitous frustration of their dearest hopes. 


Some misprints and slips, mostly of no great importance, must & 
mentioned. On p. 28 for ‘Tenyson’ read ‘ Tenison’; on p. 32 
|) Saas * Antimonianism’, ‘ Antinomianism’; on p. 51 for ‘ Schleirmacher 
ec he ' *Schleiermacher’, On p. 39 Charles Gore should have been call 

‘ ‘Principal’, not ‘Warden’, of Pusey House; on p. 223 Waterlait 


a) ‘Master’, not ‘ President’, of Magdalene College, Cambridge ; and onp; 
Ld Mr J. M. Thompson ‘ Dean of Divinity’, not ‘ Chaplain’, of Magdale 
At College, Oxford. Moreover, the withdrawal from Mr Thompson ¢ 
‘ Hi, the Bishop of Winchester’s licence in rg11 did not deprive, nor ¥8 
4 4 intended to deprive, him of the right to officiate as a clergyman, bi 
hs only of the ‘cure of souls’ which had been attached to the office whic 
pi he held in his college. In the index the initials of one of the preset 
i editors of this JourNaL have been transferred to his father, the lit 
i , Dr S. &. Driver. Ciement C. J. Wess. 


Time, Cause, and Eternity. Yorwood Lectures in the University 

Liverpool, by J. L. Stocks. With a foreword by the Archbishop 
: of York. Pp. xii+163. (Macmillan, London, 1938.) 
Bg Tuts book, the last message to the world of its author whose u 
i timely death last year deprived us of one of the philosophers who wet 
broadest in their outlook and most in touch with the vast practical issues 
of the day, should be read with the greatest interest by theological ® 
well as philosophical students. Indeed, we may echo what the Arc 
bishop of York says in his introduction: ‘The lectures deserve th 
3 careful attention of all who care for serious thinking. Not only# 
; they a memorial of a man to whom many a student owes his introduc 
tion to the secrets of philosophy, but they are an admirably lot 
exposition of a balance of thought much needed to-day.’ The Wo 
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deals with one of the most difficult topics handled by human thought, 
the nature of time and the super-temporal, and while it would certainly 
be too much to say that all obscurity has been avoided,—how could 
the conception of that which transcends time be anything but obscure 
to the human mind ?—it may reasonably be contended that most of 
what the author has to say is said in such a clear and illuminating 
fashion that it is possible both for a person who has little knowledge 
of philosophy to understand and appreciate the bulk of his work and 
yet also for a professional philosopher to benefit greatly thereby. The 
main subject discussed would be more familiar to theologians under 
the heading of Creation and Eternal Life (as abstracted from the 
problem of individual survival). 

The author is very much impressed by the antithesis between the 
scientific and the historical approach, each of which he insists needs 
to be supplemented by the other. The issue is not a merely theoretical 
one, for the purely scientific approach easily degenerates into material- 
ism while the individualism of history unbalanced by the rationalism 
of science has dangerous affinities with the extreme and senseless 
nationalism which prevails in so many parts of the world to-day. And, 
although he abstains from a discussion of ‘religious experience’ as 
outside the scope of his book, it is easy to see that for him the problem 
can only be solved by lifting it to the plane of religion in the best 
sense of the term. He thinks that the most satisfactory solution, from 
the point of view of the philosopher at least, is likely to be one which 
takes as its empirical material the general opinions of men, both of 
common-sense and of scientific specialists, and can be shewn to 
‘concede more truth to more of these opinions’ than any other solution 
that has been offered, showing ‘more of them to be half-truths or 
partial truths and fewer of them to be totally mistaken’.' 

The scientific approach emphasizes space, matter, law, uniformity ; 
the historical approach time, consciousness, individuality, change ; yet 
these very opposites, so far from being irreconcilable, are interdependent, 
he thinks, and cannot be properly grasped separately but only when 
one is supplemented by the other. But, further, he argues that even 
apart from any specifically religious considerations human experience 
seems to imply a certain transcendence of time for two reasons, 
(1) We cannot deal even with practical ethical matters of time 
effectively unless we have a certain detachment from our temporal 
difficulties. ‘A man can no more find his way through the complicated 
problems of personal and social life if he has no eyes but for them, 
than he can find his way across the sea if he keeps his eyes on the ship 
and on the waves. In navigation the stars provide the fixed point of 
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reference which he needs, and for practical affairs similarly an external 
reference is the indispensable condition of security. These practical 
matters turn always on questions of pleasant and unpleasant, expedient 
and inexpedient, and generally of good and bad, so that the possibility 
of constant external reference depends on the confident recognition of 
an absolute good, in comparison with which all the relative goods of 
life cannot but seem trivial. . . . If there is good reason for thinking, as 
these last observations seem to suggest, that the solution of the practical 
problem depends on the avoidance of complete immersion in the flow 
of events, then it would seem that transcendence of time is in some 
sense a fact within the experience of man.’* (2) The fact that we can 
perceive temporal succession seems to shew that we in some respects 
transcend time, for a mere succession of perceptions could not be 
aware of itself as such.’ I am afraid Professor Stocks much exaggerates 
the extent to which this would be generally admitted by philosophers 
to-day, and there are no doubt a great many philosophers who would 
fail to find any meaning at all in the notion of a timeless self. But it 
may be possible to discover valid indications of the existence of some- 
thing of which no human being has anything like a clear idea and this, 
I gather, is all that Professor Stocks would claim. Even so it may be 
argued that he ventures on metaphysical conclusions somewhat too 
lightly, though I vastly prefer this fault, if he indeed commits it, to the 
opposite one, so prevalent among the younger generation to day, of 
denying any meaning to metaphysical statements and explaining them 
as due merely to misunderstandings about language. To my mind 
the most important contribution of the book is the revival of the 
Aristotelian idea of explanation by the formal cause. 
A. C. Ewine. 


Philosophie de la Religion, by Pavt. OntEGAt, S.J. Pp. 475- (L’Edition 
Universelle, Bruxelles, and Desclée de Brouwer, Paris, 1938.) 


THe revival of scholastic philosophy has become a philosophy and 
no longer a revival, Fr Ortegat’s orthodoxy is a living principle, 
separable from scholastic terminology, and adaptable to the criticism 
of modern systems without the least feeling of strangeness. 

His title might surprise. ‘ Philosophy of Religion’ seems to belong 
to the school which finds in religion a particular given matter of 
experience, about which, as about other matters, one may philosophize, 
and this school is not Catholic. Fr Ortegat only seems to assume this 
starting-point in order to refute it. The only matter of religion which 
philosophy can presuppose is some relation of the conscious agent to 
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that which is absolute. The nature of this relation and of this absolute 
term, or terms, cannot be assumed but must be shewn. So the philo- 
sophy of religion begins exactly at the point where it is assumed (or 
demonstrated) that metaphysics is an enquiry about a real question: it 
is metaphysics, in so far as metaphysics is the science of that which is 
absolute. 

But now the true metaphysics can be demonstrated in two ways, 
positively or dialectically : positively through the evidence of its own 
principles and the coherence of its own system, dialectically by 
victorious confrontation with rival doctrines. It is the second task 
that Fr Ortegat undertakes, and undertakes with sympathy and justice 
towards the misbelievers. 

His enquiry cannot be comprehensive. He is master of the whole 
field of Post-Kantian philosophy: he calls many witnesses; but he 
confines himself to dominant issues. The pendulum-swing of modern 
thought is shewn as the effect of a disequilibrium between the philo- 
sophies of the understanding and of the will. There is no need to 
suspect Fr Ortegat of the attempt to prove this ¢4e determinative 
factor. Without any such exclusive pretension he may fairly be said 
to have shewn the crucial importance of his chosen theme. 

What is his conclusion? A Thomism which cannot be accused of 
intellectualism. Understanding and will become equally meaningless 
if either is absolutized, or if they are divided or confounded. While 
they remain distinct, each is saved by partaking in the nature of the 
other. Idealism arises through neglect of the ‘voluntary’ element in 
the understanding : the object is not only the form of thought but its 
lure, and so must be presupposed as independently real. Anarchic 
voluntarism arises through neglect of the element of understanding in 
will. Will is always an implicitly intelligent response to what is or is 
believed to be. 

Each faculty needs the other, yet they cannot be either simply 
identified or simply conjoined: they have their unity in a third 
mysterious term, the finite person, which is neither the one nor the 
other, nor a mere addition of the two. Personality, which is substance 
and being, is the fundamental. The proof of God is epistemological, 
final, and metaphysical: He is necessarily presupposed as the absolute 
object of thought, the absolute object of will, and the absolute form of 
the person which both wills and thinks. 

Such a summary can give no idea at all of the value of a book whose 
strength lies in the able criticism of many systems. Were it nothing 
else, the book would be an independent and refreshing essay on the 
main trends of modern philosophy. AUSTIN FARRER. 
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The Buddhist Sects of Japan: Their History, Philosophical Doctrines, 
and Sanctuaries, by E. STE1INILBER-OBERLIN, with the collaboration 
of Kunt Matsvo. Vol. i, pp. 303 with bibliography. Translated 
from the French by Marc Loc#. (George Allen and Unwin, Ltd, 
London, 1938.) 

M. SrerntLBER-Oser.In’s book follows on M. de la Vallée-Poussin's 
work and is in the same dithyrambic vein. In a number of ways it is 
even more attractive, for he has hit on the happy idea of giving the 
tenets of each sect through the medium of conversations with monks. 
These are excellently managed and make very good reading, particularly 
as they are conducted in the environs of famous monasteries and the 
surroundings are made to reinforce the teaching. Some of the illustrative 
gestures are quite exquisite. Further, the way in which the book 
brings out the questions of logic and epistemology which occupied 
Buddhist minds is admirably lucid, more so than with other books 
except perhaps that of Professor Suzuki. 

This should be emphasized at the outset, for thus the book has con- 
siderable merit and convenience for the general reader, particularly in 
the chapters on the Shingon and Zen sects. He will get the best of 
Japanese Buddhism and be encouraged to approach these mystical 
doctrines and experiences in a sympathetic rather than a critical frame 
of mind. But M. Steinilber-Oberlin has rather over-reached himseli 
in his desire to paint the spiritual glories of that which he so greatly 
admires. The emotional pitch is put so high that only the most sent 
mental of readers can respond to the continued demand on his 
susceptibilities. Not only so: a note of rather smug self-satisfaction 
creeps in through the frequent references by the monks to the Japanese 
racial genius. E.g. ‘Japan has always known how to assimilate exterior 
ideas without ever compromising its essential originality.’ ‘ Purity and 
simplicity are, I believe, the racial characteristics of the Japanese.’ So 
also with the frequent references to the ‘ Japanese smile’, ‘the Japanese 
soul’, and ‘ pure-hearted people’. 

The sympathetic reader must, I fear, exercise caution. Although 
history comes into the story, it does not do so to the extent that 's 
required. Here lies the chief defect of the book, viz. in its failure to 
relate the rise of the Zen and Nichiren sects to the troubled times t 
which they belong. The author is psychologically undiscerning abou! 
the samurai, and he is surely wrong in stating that they adopted Zen 
preferably to the doctrines of the other sects. Professor Anesaki in 
his History of Japanese Religion states (p. 204) that it was the Nichires 


sect with its intolerance and nationalist passion which attracted the 
warrior class, 


The point is important ; for, if we are to understand Japan to-day, ¥¢ 
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must be clear on the religious trends in the centuries from the thir- 
teenth to the nineteenth. Continual fighting leads to two religious 
reactions, one that of escape, the other that of exultation in a conquering 
mission. The followers of Nichiren, as their master before them, hated 
and despised the Zen pacifists ; and it is the Nichiren monks, not the 
Zen, who follow their people when they go to live abroad. We may 
agree with M. Steinilber-Oberlin when he asks, ‘Who could deny that 
wisdom dwells in these Buddhist sanctuaries?’ But we cannot go with 
him when he makes in his next and final introductory sentence the 
following flat contrast between Europe and Japan: ‘ Have we therefore 
the right to ignore this wisdom, we men of Europe who drowned the 
world in blood.’ That contrast was not true even in 1930 when the 
French original was published. It is palpably untrue to-day. 

The four photographic illustrations are good. There are twenty-five 
pages of quotations from fundamental texts apart from shorter quota- 
tions in the body of the work. The bibliography is adequate. M. Marc 
Logé is to be congratulated on his command of English, even though 
it breaks down here and there. E. R. HuGHes. 
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CHRONICLE 
OLD TESTAMENT CHRONICLE 


Tue first place in this Chronicle must be given to Record and 
Revelation, a series of essays by sixteen members of the Society for 
Old ‘Testament Study, edited by Principal H. Wheeler Robinson (pp. 
xii+540, Clarendon Press, 1938). Like its predecessor, Zhe People 
and the Book (edited by the late A. S. Peake in 1925), it covers a wide 
range of subjects and illustrates the general position in Old Testament 
criticism. Reserving for another occasion the more critical treatment 
that this valuable book merits, we must here be content with a running 
account of its contents. An honorary member, Prof. Montgomery 
of Pennsylvania, leads off with a survey of the general results of recent 
archaeological and related research (pp. 1-27), an essay that can be 
read along with Prof. Hooke on ‘ Archaeology and the Old Testament’ 
(pp. 349-373). ‘Two German honorary members deal with the literary 
aspects of the Old Testament: Prof. Hempel on the forms of oral 
tradition and the general character of the literature as a whole (pp. 28- 
73), and Prof. Eissfeldt on the work of literary criticism since about 
1925 (pp. 74-109), a valuable survey from one whose LZindeitung is 
well known (/.7.S. xxxv 4398q.). Three writers handle the history 
(pp. 110-186): Principal Wardle summarizes the main historical out- 
lines, Prof. T. H. Robinson writes on ‘Crises’ (i.e. the social, ethical, 
and ethnical conflicts between the native Palestinians and the nomads, 
Israelites, &c.), and Prof. Rowley on the interrelation of the political 
and economic vicissitudes. To the religion of Israel four writers con- 
tribute (pp. 187-302): Prof. Lods of Paris, an honorary member, deals 
with ‘ Origins’ along the lines of his extensive volumes on Israel (1932, 
1937); Prof. Norman Porteous contributes a thoroughly independent 
and stimulating essay on prophecy, his tendency to take a rather 
idealistic view of the old religion being tempered by Mr Norman 
Snaith’s workmanlike study of the main features of cult and worship; 
while Principal Elmslie writes on Ethics, with a fine enthusiasm, the 
most topical essay of the volume. Old Testament theology, as was 
only to be expected, is handled by the Editor (pp. 303-348), who has 
perhaps exercised too much editorial restraint; and we are glad to 
understand that his treatment, profound but all too brief, may be 
followed by a substantial volume on this, his own, subject. A striking 
chapter by Prof. D. W. Thomas (pp. 374-402) stresses the richness of 
ancient Hebrew, its heterogeneity and the bearing of the evidence 
upon our treatment—or mistreatment—of the Massoretic text. Dr 
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Oesterley’s brief essay on the exegesis of the Old Testament (pp. 403- 
426) outlines the many-sided equipment of the scholar of our dreams, 
with a word for the nightmares of the student who must find the 
present situation bewildering ‘and has his profound sympathy ’—an 
expression of opinion which will be shared by at least one other of 
Prof. Oesterley’s coevals. Dr Montefiore, now unhappily no longer 
with us, writes one of his characteristically disarming essays on the 
Old Testament and Judaism (pp. 427-457), and the volume is wound 
up by Principal Lofthouse with a chapter on the Old Testament and 
Christianity (pp. 458-480). Full indexes and bibliographies add to 
the utility of the book. 

Viewed as a whole the volume bears witness to the masses of 
material that have accumulated and now outrun our methodology: 
New literary-critical theories have made their appearance, and archaeo- 
logy has complicated earlier simple views by emphasizing the extent 
to which Yahwism was indebted to Palestine or Canaan and—as some 
of the essayists think—by supporting the ‘ substantial’ trustworthiness’ of 
Genesis. The question of the true interrelation between priests and 
prophets comes up afresh: to what extent did the latter really break 
fresh ground, has there really been a progressive revelation and, if so, 
what is its nature? The essays are certainly not uno fenore, but they 
represent the stage of Old Testament criticism, inaugurated by a Well- 
hausen who keenly felt the gulf between the Pentateuch and the 
prophets, and it is precisely the relation between history and religion 
which not only gives the keynote to this volume but lies at the root of 
any reasoned attitude to the history of the past and the present. 

J. N. Schofield, Zhe Historical Background of the Bible (pp. x + 333, 
Nelson, 1938), has written what he rightly styles an ‘ambitious’ book. 
It covers the whole of the Bible, gives an outline of archaeological 
research, and comments upon the political problems of to-day. A 
four-years’ residence in Palestine and an acquaintance with modern 
conditions make his book a more enlivening introduction to Palestine 
than most, and, although his independence of opinion has reason on 
its side, he does not always allow himself space for justifying his 
departures from orthodox criticism. (It is to be remembered that the 
late Prof. Kennett—to whom he acknowledges his indebtedness—was 
not the only scholar to recognize that the modern critical position is 
tar from Stationary.) Not the least value of Mr Schofield’s book 
is the bird’s-eye view he gives of Palestine from the prehistoric periods 
down to the tragic disturbances of the second century .D., the last 
Jewish Messiah, and the final break between Judaism and Christianity. 
With illustrations and maps, remarks on Zionism, and an account of 
the modern Samaritan passover, the book has many distinctive features 
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of its own, and provides a realistic picture of the background of the 
Bible. 

A. H. M. Jones, Zhe Herods of Judaea (pp. xii+ 266, Clarendon 
Press, 1938), surveys the internal and external conditions from the 
founding of the Herodian dynasty to the destruction of Jerusalem. 
Written from a secular point of view, it presents a realistic description 
of the field upon which Christianity arose. One is struck by the gaps 
in the sources at the disposal of Josephus, the extent of the economic 
troubles, the fanatical nationalism of the Jews and the hopeless conflict 
of purposes among them, the miserable massacres and counter 
massacres, and one feels that with the New Testament, as already in 
the case of the Old, a more ‘secular’ view of what lay behind the 
religious idealism would lead to a truer conception of the epoch 
making changes. ‘The book is furnished with maps, tables, and a few 
plates ; it is designed for the general reader, and lacks the references 
and bibliographical and other notes which the student needs ; in one 
instance it relies upon the A.V. of Acts xxvi 28 (p. 233). 

Prof. S. H. Hooke, The Origins of Early Semitic Ritual (pp. X+14 
Milford, 1938). In these, the Schweich Lectures for 1935, the author 
expands the position outlined by himself and others in Myth and 
Ritual (1933). Certain typical rituals, it is claimed, can be traced 
over the Ancient Near East. Best known in Babylonia, they have 
been found in Canaan (Ras Shamra), and traces recognized in the Old 
Testament. The rituals concern the slaying of the god or sacred king, 
the sacred marriage, and the fixing of destinies; they are, especially, 
part of a New Year’s ceremonial (i.e. they are inaugural) and for the 
control of man’s environment. Hebrew ritual prior to the prophets 
was probably almost indistinguishable from that of Canaan (p. 57 4) 
but the later Yahwism spiritualized the fundamental conceptions, 9 
that it is not so much man’s physical environment as his spiritual miliew 
which gave the religion—once specifically of a practical character— 
a new and permanently valuable shape. Here may be mentioned 
Prof. Hooke’s booklet Prophets and Priests in the ‘ Interpreter’ series 
(Murby, 1938). Itisa rapid sketch of the interrelations between the 
two classes down to the first stage in the history of the Christian 
church. It isa closely packed little essay, full of much that is suggestive: 
we may note, e.g., his remarks on the use and function of the synagogue, 
the persistent need of ritual as an expression of religious ideas, and the 
statement that the fanatical patriotism of the Zealots was ‘to assist 
God, so to speak, to make the Apocalyptic vision a reality by political 
activity’ (p. 50). 

The series Der alte Orient (Hinrichs, Leipzig) has done more than 
any other to popularize the results of specialistic work on the Ancient 
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Near East. Two additions call for comment. Prof. Carl Clemen, 
Lukians Schrift tiber die syrische Gottin, comprises a translation and 
a number of excursuses (e.g. on Phoenician sanctuaries, the temple and 
cultus of Hierapolis). English readers have already the annotated 
translation by Strong and Garstang (1913), but there is now much to 
be added, and this brochure assembles the data, including even Nelson 
Glueck’s discovery of a temple of Atargatis and Hadad in Trans- 
jordania. Prof. Hempel, Politische Absicht und politische Wirkung 
im biblischen Schrifttum, supplements his pages in Record and Revelation 
(e.g. p. 62) by an extremely instructive estimate of the function, aims, 
and consequences of Old Testament prophecy. In spite of its relative 
slightness (48 pp.), it is one of the most suggestive of this thoughtful 
scholar’s writings, and his remarks on the interplay of religion and 
politics—illustrated notably from Jeremiah, the Deutero-Isaiah, and 
Jesus of Nazareth—should be widely read. The pamphlet is one of 
several indications that the problem, not of Record and Revelation, 
but of Religion and History, is coming to the front. 

The Priests and Prophets, by the late Dr Jacob Hoschander, has 
been chosen for publication from among ‘literally thousands of pages 
of MS’ which he left behind him (pp. xviii+362, Jewish Theol. 
Seminary, New York, 1938). An earlier work of his on Esther 
appeared some years ago (/.7.S. April 1925, p. 332). In these rather 
discursive pages he covers such questions as the differences between 
Canaan and Israel, the fear of Yahweh, the knowledge of Yahweh, 
universalism and monotheism. The historical and religious conditions 
amid which the prophets worked are discussed at some length. He 
suggests that the Aemdrim (a word of Assyrian origin, p. 227) served 
the shrines provided for foreign merchants, that Maher-shalal and 
Hash-baz are simply parallel Hebrew and Aramaic (p. 354), and that 
the last six chapters of Zechariah relate to the Syro-Ephraimite invasion 
of Judah (p. 343). By an oversight Tiglath-pileser is still styled IV 
(pp. 65, 197, 274), and the rendering ‘before the people’ (2 Kings xv 
10, p. 200) ignores one of the most obvious of emendations (‘in 
Ibleam’). Dr Hoschander, who was also an Assyriologist, ingeniously 
suggests (p. 226), on the basis of Sennacherib’s account of his campaign 
against Hezekiah, that the Judaean king had the help not only of 
Arabs (Urbi) but of ‘ pious warriors’, i.e. the Rechabites (Senn. iii 31, 
damkuti, cf. Muss-Arnolt). 

Of three new volumes of the Handbuch sum alten Testament (Mohr, 
Tibingen), one, by Prof. Fr. Horst, concludes the Minor Prophets 
(Nahum-Malachi), the first part of which was written by Prof. T. H. 
Robinson (/.7.S. Jan. 1937, p. 104 sq.). The notes are concise and 
the introductions to the several sections all that is needed. Joshua, 
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by Prof. Noth, is a distinct advance upon its predecessors. It is 
characterized by the attention paid to topographical and archaeological 
matters (supplemented by two maps and a valuable index of place-names 
and their identifications). He regards chaps. ii-ix as aetiological, 
emanating from Gilgal (Jericho), while x—xi 1-9 is part of a heroic 
saga and, like the preceding, is Benjamite. The composite and pre- 
Deuteronomic ch. xxiv is carefully considered, for just as the literary 
features of Joshua differ from those of the Pentateuch, so this chapter 
is incompatible with the Sinaitic tradition, and ch. xxiii, which was 
written to replace it, did not succeed in suppressing it (cf. Hempel, in 
Record and Revelation, p. 54 sq.). Wisdom, by Prof. Fichtner, is 
unduly brief, but is supplemented by his studies and articles elsewhere. 
He dates it in the first half of the first century B.c., and recognizes in 
it a certain apocalyptical note of warning. 

To the Westminster Version of the Sacred Scriptures the Rev. Dr T.E. 
Bird contributes Jona (pp. xxxiv +18, Longmans, 1938). It is mainly 
taken up with the introduction which deals with the genre to which the 
book is to be assigned, its teaching of universality, and its value. The 
date is left an open question ; and it is concluded that of the possible 
interpretations of the book the simple historical may be the most 
probable after all (p. xxxiii). On the other hand, the Biblical Com- 
mission (Decree of June 23, 1905) allows room for the possibility that 
‘what in the past was regarded as historical may perhaps in the future 
be proved by solid arguments to belong to another class of literature’ 
(p. xxx). 

L Histoire critique de lancien Testament, by Prof. Coppens of Louvain 
(pp. x+ 128, Casterman, Tournai-Paris, 1938), describes the course of 
criticism down to the present post-Wellhausen period, the new orient 
tions (by no means wholly due to Archaeology), and future prospects. 
To-day there are various new departures in criticism, ranging from 
a return to, or reassertion of, earlier more or less conservative positions 
to what are adjudged advanced or extreme, and Prof. Coppens, with 
Roman Catholic needs before him, is at pains to further Old Testa 
ment studies along the lines laid down by the Vatican. His book is 
to be commended for its full bibliographical material ; it is an admirable 
survey of the diverse tendencies in criticism ; and even those who 
dissent entirely from his estimate of the future course of criticism will 
gain much from his view of the pros and cons. 

H. Ludin Jansen, Die spat-jidische Psalmendichtung: thr Ent- 
stehungskreis und thr ‘ Sits im Leben’ (pp. 148, Dybwad, Oslo, 1937): 
his monograph, which describes itself as a ‘ literary-historical socio 
logical 4 study, covers the period 200 B.c.-A.D. roo, and is one of the 
first of its kind. These later psalms are compared and contrasted with 
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the canonical psalms, and it is urged that they were for didactic rather 
than for cult purposes ; they are specifically of the ‘ wisdom’ type and 
serve inter alia as a counterblast to foreign propaganda. In general 
they represent a new literary genre. The ‘wise’ are, in a sense, the 
successors of the prophets, they were the religious teachers of the 
Greco-Roman period. The relevant literature is carefully analysed, 
and the author certainly makes his point that the ‘late-Jewish’ psalms 
stand in need of a more critical study than they usually receive. 

DrGottfried Kuhn, Studia Biblica ; edidit Irenicus Audax ; Ex vetere 
Testamento 1 (pp. 132, Schwarzenbach, Ziirich, 1937). This rather 
unusual book deals with Gen. i—xiv along more or less allegorical lines. 
While Bertholet had found two parallel pentads in Gen. i (Journ. of 
Bibl. Lit. \iii 237 8qq.), this writer discovers another scheme (1-3, 
4-6, 7) which he arranges as two eyes, two ears, two nostrils, and the 
mouth! He has many novel if not hazardous views, e.g. Tidal in Gen. 
xiv, after the LXX Thargal, is connected with the Hebrew rd‘a/ ‘reeled’ 
or ‘tottered’; the four kings are further associated with the four angels 
of the apocalypse (Ari-och recalls the lion, and Tiral [for Tidal] the 
horse), and ultimately we have before us the four men Noah, Daniel, Job, 
and Abram, the four cherubim of Ezekiel, and the four beings of Rev. iv. 

Dr Emil G. Kraeling, Zhe Book of the Ways of God (pp. x +270, 
S.P.C.K. 1938), writes for students of religion, literature, philosophy, 
and art, who have encountered the book of Job in their excursions and 
would like to know what it is all about. He pursues the notion of 
‘the cathedral of the book of Job’, its facade (i—ii 10), the murals of 
the aisles, the choir, and so forth. Eight of Blake’s illustrations are 
reproduced, and the author includes a few poems of his own. Among 
many points of interest we may note the parallel to xix 25 from Ras 
Shamra (p. 89, ‘ I know that Aleyan Baal lives ’), his translation of xlii 8, 
‘that I do no foolishness to you’ (p. 170 sq.), and—one out of many 
human touches—the comment on the names of two of Job’s daughters 
(Powder and Eye-paint) that ‘so great a saint as Job thought kindly of 
these blandishments’ (p. 174). Dr Kraeling, who is well known in 
the world of Biblical scholarship, has written a thoroughly popular and 
readable book. 

Dr J. L. Koole, De Overname van het Oude Testament door de 
Christelijke Kerk (pp. xxiv+340, Schipper, Hilversum), undertakes 
a thorough study of the use of the Old Testament in the early Church 
and among the heretical sects. He provides tables of the Old Testa- 
ment and Apocrypha quotations, and, moved by the attitude of the 
German authorities to the present-day value of the Old Testament, 
aims at demonstrating the position it held during the formative period 
of Christian doctrine. 
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Dr Arthur Allgeier, Die Chester Beatty Papyri sum FPentatewk 
(pp. 142, Schéningh, Paderborn, 1938), publishes an exhaustive study 
of 961-3, with complete lists, collations, and comparisons with the 
Hebrew text and the Cambridge Septuagint. P62 is regarded 
more archaic than P961 but is not the latter’s immediate ancestor. 
Though akin, the two have divergent features, and the archetype of 
both may be dated ¢. 200 at the lowest. As for P63 account mus 
be taken of the differences in the translation of Numbers and Deuter 
nomy; these are carefully examined, and Dr Allgeier concludes tha 
the papyrus does not testify to any new variant text. 

Dr Robert Gordis, The Biblical Text in the Making (220 pp., Dropsie 
College, Philadelphia, 1937), writes on the Kethibh and Qere. Ful 
lists, tables, and voluminous notes are supplied. The author finds 
that in most cases K and Q are equally satisfactory, though in 18 per 
cent. of the cases Q is better. He argues that the aid of thes 
marginal notes was to preserve the traditional pronunciation, to prevent 
blasphemy or indecency in the public reading, and to stem the tide of 
variant readings. He thinks that there were many of our Qeres even 
in the MSS accessible to the Greek translators (p. 61), and thata 
collation of Hebrew MSS had been undertaken even before .D. 79 
(PP. 44 8qq,). 

Two useful compilations come from the press of the Hebrew Union 
College, Cincinnati (1937). The one, An Jndex to Biblical Passage 
cited in the writings of Julian Morgenstein, 1905-1936, was originally 
prepared to supply the needs of his seminar but will be appreciated 
by the wider circle of those who have long known and appreciated his 
many stimulating studies. Our thanks are due to Messrs Schwartzman 
and Silver for their work. The other, by J. B. Marcus and A. T. 
Bilgray, /ndex to Jewish Festschriften, consists of some 4,000 entries culled 
from fifty-three of the best of them. So much valuable material is 
wont to be hidden away in such works that a carefully arranged and 
fully indexed volume such as this will prove invaluable. Articles by 
Jewish writers in the great Festschriften to Néldeke, Marti, and othet 
non-Jewish scholars are not listed: a complete index to all the 
Festschriften relating to Biblical and Semitic subjects would probably 
be too impracticable an undertaking. 

Alice M. Taylor, History of Mar Domitius the Healer (pp ® 
Luzac, 1938). A translation from the Syriac MS, Brit. Mus. Add. 
14645, relating to a man of Amid who flourished in the days of Olis 
who subdued the emperor of Rome, and Dobius the bishop. The 
manuscript (a photostat of a folio is given) is dated a.p. 936, and the 
authoress briefly discusses the identity of the saint and the underlying 
history. S. A. Cook. 
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RECENT PERIODICALS RELATING TO 
THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 


(1) ENc.isu. 


The Church Quarterly Review, October-December 1938 (Vol. cxxvii, 
No. 253: 4 Playhouse Yard, Blackfriars, London, E.C. 4). Latvia 
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struggle in Germany—J. M. Lt. THomas The new Protestantism and 
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what?—L, J. Betton The hypothesis of a subtle body—S. R. K. 


Menon A philosophical reading of cricket-—P. Ernst Imagined Con- 
versations—C. A. F, Ruys Davips Was original Buddhism atheistic ?— 
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Church and a world of nations—A. W. Harrison Needless schism: 
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(2) AMERICAN, 

The Harvard Theological Review, October 1938 (Vol. xxxi, No. 4: 
Harvard University Press). G. Furtani The basic aspect of Hittite 
Religion—M. L. W. LaistNer Was Bede the author of a Penitential ?— 
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the Reformation to 1740—L. Finketstein The oldest Midrash : pre- 
rabbinic ideals and teachings in the Passover Haggadah. 


(3) FRENCH AND BELGIAN. 


Analecta Bollandiana, 1938 (Vol. lvi, Nos. 3 and 4: 24 Boulevard 
Saint-Michel, Brussels), P. Peerers La légende de S. Orentius et 
de ses six freres martyrs—A. Witmart La légende de Ste Edith en 
prose et vers par le moine Goscelin (swite)—C. A. NEWDIGATE Quelques 
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notes sur les Catalogues des martyrs anglais—P. Grosjean Vita §, 
Roberti Novi Monasterii in Anglia Abbatis—B. pe Gairrier L’ ‘Ip. 
ventio et Translatio’ de S. Zoile de Cordoue—M. Coens Deux actes 
de Sigebert III en faveur de S. Cumbert— Bulletin des publications 
hagiographiques. 

Revue @histoire ecclésiastigue, October 1938 (Vol. xxxiv, No. 4: 
40 Rue de Namur, Louvain). J. P. pe Unset La Régle du Maitre- 
M. ALamMo La Régle de saint Benoit éclairée par sa source, la Reg 
du Maitre—J. P. pe Unset Le Maitre et saint Benoit—A. Fucn 
Les origines de l’action de la papauté en vue de la croisade—A. Lovamr 
Le cartulaire primitif et le classement ancien des archives de l'abbaye 
de Ghislenghien—-M. Esposito Un Procts contre les Juifs de 
Savoie en 1329—C. R. Cueney A propos des registres de marguilliers— 
Comptes rendus—Chronique—Bibliographie. 


Revue Biblique, October 1938 (Vol. xlvii, No. 4: J. Gabalda et C*, 
Rue Bonaparte, go, Paris). P. Benorr La Loi et la Croix daprts 
Saint Paul—F. M, Apet Lille de Jotabt—P. Tresson La sttle 
triomphale de Thoutmosis III—R. Devréesse Une collection hiéro- 
solymitaine au Sinai—F, M. Ase Inscription funéraire de Dat Ras— 
L, H. Vincent L’aube de l’histoire & Jéricho—Recensions—Bulletin. 











